





The New Audi 5000. 


From Germany, Audi engineers 
_ Introduce the luxury car 
- voted Europe’s “Car of The Year.” 
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Merit 
Taste Stands 


It broke all the traditional rules of 
cigarette-making by concentrating on 
the tobacco end, not the filter onl of 
smoking. 

MERIT. The cigarette that made 
history by delivering the taste of lead- 


ing pean having up to twice the tar. 
ay 
If you smoke for flavor, you'll know. 
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Menthol Filter 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined © Philip Moctie lnc: 1983 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
7 mg ‘‘tar:’ 0.5 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec!81 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


he business of photographing in a war zone carries inevita- 

ble risks, and in Lebanon, just about the riskiest war zone in 
the world, no one takes unnecessary chances or travels any 
place where the risks ominously out- 
weigh the opportunities. But says TIME 
Photographer Bill Pierce, “Some days 
you are wrong. One day last week we 
were wrong.” Pierce, Associated Press 
Photographer Bill Foley and their Leba- 
nese driver had been headed to get pic- 
tures in the Bekaa Valley when Syrian 
soldiers at a checkpoint about 50 miles | 
northeast of Beirut ordered them out 
of their car and threatened to kill them 
as spies. 

One officer hit Pierce in the shoulder 
while a soldier pressed a Kalashnikov 
assault rifle into his back. Another 
officer struck Foley in the face several 
times and leveled a 9-mm pistol at his 
head. The soldiers severely beat the driver, who suffered 
a broken finger and thumb as well as multiple bruises. Pierce 
was bound with wire and taken to a Syrian military headquar- 
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Pierce, left, and Foley safely back in Beirut 
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fee and juice and interrogated almost conversationally. After a 


few phone calls to verify our credentials, we were 
released, with profuse apologies from the officer in charge.” 
Except for the driver’s wounds, the chief regret for Pierce, who 
won the 1982 Overseas Press Club award for photoreporting 
from abroad, and Foley, Pulitzer prizewinner for 1982 for his 

rountinsasce—ar Photos of the Beirut massacre (one of 
‘ — which appeared on TIME’s Sept. 27 cover 
in most editions): no pictures that day. 


There are no Los Angeles natives, it 
is said, only immigrants. For the contrib- 
utors to this week’s cover story, the 
cliché was nearly true: Bureau Chief 
Benjamin Cate has been there only two 
years, while Correspondent Steven 
Holmes transferred from Chicago last 
year, Alessandra Stanley arrived six 
months before that, and Joseph Kane 
came five years ago. Picture Researcher 
Martha Haymaker has seniority with 15 
years’ residence. But an exception marks 
every rule: Reporter Laura Meyers, who turned up statistics 
more current than the U.S. Census Bureau’s, is a lifelong 
Angeleno. 





ters in Tripoli. 
Says Pierce: 


“We were lucky not to be killed before we 


reached Tripoli. But once there, we were unbound, served cof- 
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migrants seeking a 
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md Walow hic] mpesloetl(e- lm letie)uest-teleye) 
in seconds? GEE!’ 


(No, GTE!) 


If there’s anyone who should have immediate access 
to as much information as possible, it'’s:-the person in 
the picture above. - 

That's why GTE and the American Medical Associa- 
tion have developed the first nationwide computerized 
medical information system. This system will give 
doctors immediate access to the latest knowledge and 
information on drugs and diseases. 

The only equipment required is a basic computer 
terminal, which is connected to the GTE Telenet data 
network. Information is transmitted from a central com- 
puter and displayed on the user's terminal in seconds. 

This remarkable system is obviously expected to 
help physicians save an enormous amount of time. 
And, quite possibly, something a lot more valuable. 
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Last year Gilbert gave $1 to Helen 
Keller International and saved five 
children in Bangladesh from going 
blind. 

We think Gilbert is pretty special. 

Five kids in Bangladesh think he’s 
a miracle worker. 

Please support Helen Keller 
International. 

Be a miracle worker. 

Helen Keller International 
Box 777, New York, NY 10011 
Telephone: 800-1 CAN SEE 


Because you are a valued customer, we at TIME are committed to 
serving you in every way. And that includes taking care of all in- 
quiries and problems efficiently and quickly. 






Address changes, misspelled names, missed issues—they can hap- 
pen. Either because we've made an error, or perhaps because you've 
moved. When they do, there is one sure way to get them corrected: 
Write to the TIME Subscription Service Department 

541 North Fairbanks Ct. 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 

and send your label in. 

A trained staff is at your disposal, and one of our representatives will 

personally investigate and remedy any problem that stands between you 
and complete enjoyment of TIME. 
Incidentally, it takes us approximately 3 weeks to receive, process and act 
on your correspondence. 
And thanks! © 1061 Tene inc 
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Star Wars Magic 


To the Editors 

No one, save Walt Disney. matches 
the creativeness of George Lucas [May 
23], the originator of the ceaseless won- 
ders of the Star Wars universe. If anything 
is retained from Lucas’ magical movies, it 
should be the concept that peace and good 

will always triumph. 
Jeff M.P. McFarland 
San Francisco 


Whata dastardly deed you committed, 
revealing the secret and outcome of the 
Return of the Jedi before its release! You 
would make a fine agent for the Empire. 

Bill Inman 
San Jose, Calif. 








Here comes another piece of junk that 
will be seen by huge numbers and make a 
vast amount of money 

Henry Baker 
Denver 


Lucas is a moral visionary who provides 

a heroic model for young people. That is the 

real “Force” underlying his work and the 
reason for its universal appeal 

Robert James Bidinotto 

Milford, Mass 


Dealing with the Deficit 

We will not begin to reduce the deficit 
[May 23] until Congress starts to decrease 
spending in all areas of the budget except 
defense. Although painful, it must be done 

if we are to survive and prosper 
Arthur J. Fredericks Jr 
Herndon, Va 


The overriding cause of the economic 
mess in America today is that our workers 
do not produce an equivalent or better 
product for the same amount of money as 
our foreign competition. When US. busi- 


| ness can achieve this, prosperity and re- 


covery will occur 
Thomas O. Toone 
Higden, Ark. 
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Love at first sip. 


Delicious Bacardi rum and icy cold Coke. They’ a been winning smiles 
since the turn of the century. And today this refreshing pair is Renee’ s favorite. 
Ahhh Bacardi and Coke, a taste you'll love sip, vane sip, after sip. 


BACARDI,rum. The mixable one. Made in Puerto Rico. 











Letters 





I agree that more young people are 
enlisting in the armed forces [May 23] be- 
cause of “a perceived threat to national 
security.” I disagree. however, with Major 
Robert Pistana’s remark that to the new 
generation of recruits “Viet Nam is an- 
cient history, something the old folks talk 
about.” We have not forgotten Viet Nam. 
We are using il as a model of what not to 
do in the future. 

(Cadet) Regina Belza, R.O.T.C. 
Rider College 
Lawrenceville, N.J. 


With our high unemployment and es- 
calating education costs, | am amazed 
that more 18- to 21-year-olds do not join 
| the military and take advantage of the 
education and monetary benefits. | was a 
high school dropout with no future when I 
went into the Marine Corps. Now, twelve 
years later, 1 am an attorney. 

Frank V. Puglia 
Chula Vista, Calif. 








Forget Me Not 


Your Essay on an American memori- 
al to the Holocaust victims [May 23] spec- 
ulates on the propriety of a monument to 
an event that is “utterly European” and 
“a horror in which Americans had no 
part.” The responsibility for the Holo- 
caust should not be limited to the Nazis 
and their collaborators. We who knew of 
the horror and did not stop it are also 
guilty. Reports of the death camps were 
smuggled to Allied authorities with the 
urgent appeal that the rail lines to the 
camps and the gas chambers be bombed. 
This request was denied because, it was 
said, these were not military targets. A 
Holocaust memorial in Washington is not 
only appropriate but morally mandatory. 

Mark O. Cooper 
Orlando, Fla. 


The proposed Holocaust memorial 
raises two questions: 1) Why should 
Americans erect a monument to those 
who died as a result of a crime in which 
the U.S. had no part? and 2) Why not 
commemorate all victims of genocide? 
The answer to these questions lies in the 





realization that the destruction of the | 


Jews was an irrational act that had no po- 
litical, economic or military justification. 
The slaughter was the logical outcome of 
a twisted ideology based on the concept of 
a master race and was a unique phenome- 
non in history. All countries should have a 
Holocaust monument so that people will 
remember the horrors that a perverted 
idealism can cause. 
Eric Ehrenreich 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. 


The Holocaust museum will be a re- 
| minder that man is capable of acts of evil 
and cruelty so great that they make a 
mockery of civilized behavior. It is essen- 














tial to recall this constantly in the hope 

that similar tragedies will never happen 
again. 

Claudia F. Shapiro 

Waterford, Conn. 





_ Training Doctors 


The groups who are recommending 
changes in medical-school education are 
missing a vital point [May 23]. Instead of 
changing the curriculum, institutions 
should concentrate on admitting students 
with a liberal arts education. If it becomes 
known that the schools are as eager to ac- 
cept well-qualified humanities majors as 
they are to accept those who have concen- 
trated on science, the medical schools will 
receive applicants with more diverse 
backgrounds. Only then will we get better 
educated and more humane doctors. 

John Song 
Providence 


A good physician must be able to in- 
spire hope as well as be a man or woman 
of medicine. These abilities are best 
learned from a strong dose of the liberal 
arts. Anton Chekhov, a doctor who was 
also a master of the short story, once said, 
“Medicine is my lawful wife and literature 
my mistress. When I get tired of one, I 
spend the night with the other.” 

Robert C. Hilliard 
San Antonio, Texas 


The hours in med school are long, and 
much of the information seems pointless. 
In addition, ethical, psychological and so- 
cial issues are neglected in our training. 
But then, no one asked us to be here. 

Julian Orenstein 
SUNY/ Upstate Medical Center 
Syracuse 


After three years of pre-med with a 
consistent 4.0 grade-point average, I 
abandoned the race for medical school. I 
knew it was not worth it when I did not 
have time to play with my dog any more. I 
have never regretted my decision. 

Debbie Interdonato 
Brooklyn 


Shrinking’s Value 

Your report on the status of psycho- 
therapy research [May 23] concentrates 
on only one side of a complex issue. The 
question “Does psychotherapy work?” 
cannot be answered scientifically, and it is 
no wonder that the responses presented in 
your story showed mixed results. I hope 
that the parents of an anorectic daughter 
or a profoundly depressed and suicidal in- 
dividual do not use your article to fuel 
their ambivalence and thus fail to seek 

psychological or psychiatric treatment. 
Nathan Hare, Clinical Psychologist 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


Hurray for Psychologist Bernie Zil- 
bergeld for exposing the fraud called psy- 














chotherapy! It is true that decades of re- 
search show that there is essentially no 
benefit to the patients and that profes- 
sional therapists are no better and no 
worse than untrained people, such as | 
neighbors or bartenders. } 
Bernard Rimland, Director 
Institute for Child Behavior Research 
San Diego 


The difference between psychothera- 
py administered by a psychologist and 
by a psychiatrist needs to be explained. 
It is a serious error to say that treat- 
ment cannot do much for those suffer- 
ing from major depression. A psychia- 
trist well trained in the use of 
antidepressants and other medications 
as well as psychotherapy can make 
great strides in helping to relieve de- 
pression and other mental afflictions. 

(Mrs.) Oliver David Maggard 
Indianapolis 





Disobedient Nun 
As a Catholic, I am saddened to see 
the church lose so able an administrator 
and courageous a nun as Sister Agnes 
Mary Mansour [May 23]. But by remain- 
ing at her post as Michigan’s director of 
social services, she will still be available to 
the large numbers in that state who need 
and benefit from her abilities. The re- 
quirement of hierarchical obedience 
should not be allowed to have more force, 
even within the church, than the goals of 

human service. 

Leslie Ann Budewitz 
Billings, Mont. 


A nun flouts the moral doctrine of the 
church about killing a fetus by directing a 
state agency that administers millions of 
dollars a year for abortions. She disre- 
gards church law and then secedes from 
ecclesiastical authority by leaving her or- 
der. Her superiors blame the departure 
upon a set of narrow-minded men. St. Te- 
resa of Avila spoke as a good superior 
should when she condemned pride and 
self-will. She knew that such actions could 
only result in heresy, despair and spiritual 
ruin. 

(The Rev.) James McCormick 
Garretson, S. Dak. 


More power to Sister Agnes Mary 
Mansour and her very enlightened order 
of the Sisters of Mercy of the Union. Until 
the Roman Catholic Church decides it is 
time to live in the 20th century, its num- 
bers will dwindle and the vocations to the 
priesthood and convent will continue to 
plummet. 

Mary Grace Lanese 
Pennington, N.J. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME. Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. 
New York. N.Y. 10020. and should include the writ- 
er’s full name. address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Want to see more lives 
saved from fire? 
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Borg-Warner’s Pyrotronics early warning system can sense fire before any sign of smoke, and Bore \ WARNER 
extinguish its threat with a nontoxic, nondestructive gas for protection beyond detection. That's Borg-Warner = 
today, And there's more to come. In eight major markets, Borg-Warner is a company to watch. 





Watch 
Borg-Warner 


For an annual report write: Borg-Wamer, Dept. 15, 200 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60604 


The 35mm Olympus XA2. 


L'petcveMceleeccBelelmneniol.eleleme)(inticccm-lelem-Merccclmetcwit-)e)elvely 


If you already own a 35mm 
SLR, you know there are times 
when you don't want to carry 
FV colerele mc (elmo) ace ile)eelcielmm de) 
you, the Olympus XA2 is the 
perfect second camera. 

LOsaliliccBenle sim ole .e) <cimec teeta) clon 
the XA2 is a full-frame 35mm 
forclen(c)¢c Mm ettale(CMUULAOMAS cR-ircl home) G 
the-art technology you expect 
from Olympus. Like an electronic 
exposure system that auto- 
matically selects the correct 
shutter speed and aperture. So 


ev{sveMriselsemielemccwelelmneliel.etece! 
about pictures, you're ready to 
do justice to a great one when it 
happens. 

Of course, if you're not yet 
hele peieyeetan o)elolreerccle)eyimelein 
you're ready for the quality and 
OrscIPIATAOeltmetolerlenmellaeme-clener\t(c 
you, there's no easier way to 
start than with an XA2. 

For more details, see 
selbia@)\eelelbicme(cral (cia 
Or write Olympus, 

Woodbury, NY 11797. 


OLYMPUS 


When you have more to say 
than just smile. 


In Canada: W. Carsen Co. 


iret leceeiroy 


The XA2 from Olympus. As 


little as itis, it’s 
a lot of 
camera 











WEIGHT NO 
LONGER TO 
LIGHTEN YOUR 


Take off those extra pounds 

quickly and safely and learn how 

to keep them off forever, the 

unique Diet Center way. 

+ Inexpensive, natural foods right ® 


from your grocery store 
« Private, daily counseling JOIN THE MORE THAN FOUR 


+ Week| canent in nutrition and MILLION PEOPLE WHO 
balesion modification ALREADY HAVE! 

« Lifetime maintenance 

« Low prices 

« No contracts 


There are now over 1,750 
Centers, U.S. and Canada. 


CALL US TODAY 


Consult your directory or call 
for the location nearest you, 
1 (800) 626-0340, toll free. 
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Announcing a first ... 


CAR REPAIRS 
GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE. 


LIFETIME 


SERVICE 
GUARANTEE 





It's the Lifetime Service 
Guarantee from your Ford and 
Lincoln-Mercury Dealers 
And now, they guarantee 
their work for as long as you 
own your Car. 


It means that you pay for a 
covered repair once... and 
never again. If it ever has to be 
fixed again . . . he'll fix it free. 
Free parts. Free labor. Even 


if you keep your Car a lifetime. 


And it’s free on thousands 
of parts. 

It doesn’t matter how old 
your Ford, Lincoln, Mercury, 
or Ford light truck is. Or 
where you bought it. The 
work is still covered by the 
repairing dealer. 

Naturally, this limited war- 
ranty covers vehicles in normal 
use. The things not covered 
are routine maintenance 
parts, belts, hoses, sheet metal, 
and upholstery. 








The Lifetime Service Guar- 
antee. No one else covers so 
much, for so long 


SEE ANY 
PARTICIPATING 

FORD OR 
LINCOLN-MERCURY 
DEALER FOR DETAILS. 
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It's a new road. 
But we know where it goes. 


The Bell System is headed 
down a new road. 

It’s the biggest corporate re- 
structuring ever. And it means 
changes for us, and for you. 

One big change occurred this 
past January when AT&T estab- 
lished American Bell as a separate 
subsidiary to provide new tele- 
phones and other equipment for 
your home and office. 

But the biggest change is 
scheduled to occur next January 1 
when the local Bell telephone com- 
panies will be separated from AT&T. 

At that time, all of the home 
or business phones that you lease 
will become the responsibility of 
AT&T. The Bell telephone people 
who service your equipment today 
will be transferred to AT&T, so you 
can be sure that you'll continue to 
get excellent service. 


There'll be other changes, too. 


Long-distance calling will be 
provided by anew AT&T company, 
as well as by many other suppliers. 
But you will still be billed for AT&T- 


provided long-distance service by 
your local Bell telephone company. 

service and access to 
long distance will still be the respon- 
sibility of your local Bell telephone 
company. 

The restructuring of the Bell 
System means more options for 
you. For example, right now you can 
continue to get telephones and 
other equipment from your local Bell 
company until their inventories run 
out. Most Bell companies also are 
giving you the choice of buying the 
basic phones you currently lease, 
and other companies plan to offer 
that option soon. You also can pur- 
chase phones from American Bell 
and from a variety of other vendors. 

We'll provide you with more 
information in the weeks and 
months ahead, including how much 
each option costs, so that you'll be 
able to choose what's best for you. 

We know these changes may 
take some getting used to. But 
we're committed to continue giving 
you the world’s best telephone ser- 


© Bell System 


vice. It may sound trite today to talk 
about a “spirit of service” But that’s 
what telephone people have always 
had, and always will, even though 
we will be separated in the future. 

We're committed to continue 
bringing you the benefits of new 
technological breakthroughs. 

And, step by step, we're com- 
mitted to giving you clear, precise 
information on what the changes in 
our company mean to you. That's 
why we've had our Let's Talk pro- 
gram in place since last fall. 

We know you have questions. 
We want to make it easy for you to 
get answers. 

So call 1 800 555-5000. 
There'll be one of us to talk to. One 
of us to help you. One of us to get 
you information. 

It’s a new road, but we 
know where it’s going: to the In- 
formation Age. An age of incredi- 
ble new products and services 
that will change the very way we 


live, work, Let's talk. 


and play. 
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After Williamsburg 





The summit brings a show of unity, and the Soviets adopt a friendlier tone 


he seven world leaders came, os- 
tensibly, to thrash out differences 
in trade policy and currency rates. 
But the most important consensus 
emerging from the ninth annual econom- 
ic summit in Williamsburg, Va., last week 
had nothing to do with economics at all. 
In the hall that once reverberated with 
Patrick Henry’s revolutionary oratory, 


4 


= 


the U.S., with the stout help of the British, 
forged an agreement among the allies to 
support resolutely NATO’s plan to deploy 
nuclear weapons in Western Europe this 
year if no arms agreement can be reached 


with the Soviets. 


] 


The unified stand was, in part, an ac- 
ceptance of President Reagan’s oft-re- 
peated contention that the Soviets would 
not seriously pursue arms control until the 
West resolved to build up its own nuclear 
arsenal. In Williamsburg, Reagan made a 
20-minute plea for solidarity on the mis- 
sile question. “We've fought together and 
we've fought each other and now we must 
stand together,” he said. If the allies 
backed away from their deployment 
plans, he warned, “there will be laughter 
in the Kremlin tonight.” 

Several days later, the Kremlin prof- 
fered a sudden and surprising olive 
branch. The wartime U.S. Ambassador to 
Moscow, W. Averell Harriman, met for 80 
minutes with Soviet Leader Yuri Andro- 
pov and quoted him as saying that “the So- 
viet Union is ready and interested in 


searching for joint initiatives, which would 
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| make the present situation easier.” There 


Mixed messages: Soviet Leader Andropov and Veteran Diplomat Harriman in Moscow 





was no way of knowing whether Andro- 
pov’s conciliatory tone was prompted by 
Williamsburg, or whether it was even gen- 
uine. Some diplomatic sources were cyni- 
cal about Andropov’s aims, suggesting 
that he was merely firing another salvo in 
his “peace offensive” to undercut support 
for the missile deployments this fall. 





Officially the Administration ap- 
peared willing to accept Andropov’s over- 
tures as a tentative thaw in East-West 
tensions. If Moscow was ready “to take 
concrete steps” to improve relations, said 
State Department Spokesman Alan Rom- 
berg, it would find “a ready partner” in 
the Reagan Administration. 

Each of the leaders left quaint, histor- 
ic Williamsburg in a position to claim at 
least token success. The French, fearful 
for their falling franc, won an agreement, 
albeit a decidedly vague one, that mea- 


sures would be studied to stabilize curren- | 


cy markets. The Japanese escaped direct 
criticism of their own trade policies while 
joining in a general condemnation of pro- 
tectionism. And all of America’s trading 
partners extracted an admission from 
Washington that uncontrolled budget def- 
icits contribute to rising interest rates and 
threaten to sap the strength of the bud- 
ding global recovery. The conferees made 
no concrete pledges about how these 
problems would be specifically solved, but 
they at least came away with a greater 
sensitivity to one another's concerns. 








The significance of the economic dec- 
laration will depend on events in Wash- 
ington, where the White House and Con- 


| gress have yet to work out a way to deal 


with the budget deficit, and in the curren- 
cy markets, where it will soon become 
clear how sincere is the lip service being 
given to the goals of exchange-rate stabil- 
ity and coordinated monetary policies. 
“Williamsburg is only a step on a long 
road ahead,” said French President Fran- 
gois Mitterrand. 


The summit was a personal success | 


for Ronald Reagan, who helped dissipate 
doubts about his ability to handle details 
of diplomacy and diminished his image 
among Europeans as an unsophisticated 
and uninformed cowboy. The President 
came prepared with draft proposals on 
key issues and suggestions on what to say 
(one briefing paper that was leaked said 
that in dealing with Mitterrand, “you can 
express your support for his efforts at aus- 
terity, noting our own program for fight- 
ing inflation”). Moreover, he had clearly 
mastered the material. As planned, Rea- 
gan eschewed a formal agenda, empha- 
sizing instead informal exchanges among 
the leaders of the seven nations (the US., 
France, West Germany, Britain, Italy, 
Japan and Canada; the European Eco- 
nomic Community was also represented). 
“The President took a very big gamble 


that we could have an unstructured sum- | 


mit and still produce results,” said Cana- 
dian Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, usu- 
ally no fan of Reagan’s. “I must say I had 
to congratulate him for having won that 
gamble.” 

The format allowed Reagan to pull off 
his biggest coup, the reaffirmation of the 
Western stance on Euromissiles. The U.S. 
had broached the possibility of making 
such a declaration two weeks before the 
summit began, but the idea initially met a 
cool reception. The French objected to 
discussing security issues at what was sup- 


posed to be an economic summit, particu- | 
larly since France is not part of the mili- | 


tary component of the NATO alliance. 
Most of the other leaders also expressed 
skepticism. The U.S. let the Euromissile 
question drop. Reagan told aides he was 
leery of raising it for fear of starting the 
summit off with a fight. 

Margaret Thatcher, however, showed 
no such reluctance. The British and 
American “sherpas” (so named because 


they are in charge of preparing for the as- | 


cent to a summit) had been consulting 
on the arms policy issue, and the USS. 

















had even privately prepared a draft pro- 
posal. When the leaders gathered for their 
first private dinner, the British Prime 
Minister argued that a firm stand was 
necessary to show Western resolve, par- 
ticularly in the face of Andropov’s ham- 
handed threat on the eve of the summit to 
place new nuclear weapons in Eastern 
Europe if NATO proceeded with its de- 
ployment plans. 

Despite Mitterrand’s early objections, 
a consensus formed that some statement 
was necessary. Reagan took copious notes 
on a yellow pad, writing in a small, neat 
script. When the discussion was over, he 
brought eight pages to the foreign minis- 
ters, who were having brandy and coffee 
after their dinner upstairs in the restored 
plantation, and instructed them to shape 
a formal declaration 

The following morning, the seven 
leaders resumed their private debate on 
the draft that had been worked up over- 


| and base them in Asia instead: “The secu- 


rity of our countries is indivisible and 


| must be approached on a global basis.” 


What is more, France’s acquiescence 
brought that country formally in line with 
NATO’s nuclear policy. This will probably 
add to the harmony at this week’s meet- 
ing of the Atlantic Alliance, which is be- 
ing held in Paris for the first time since 
Charles de Gaulle ousted the NATO head- 
quarters from that city in 1966 


ost significantly, the display of 
resolve may help convince the 
Soviet Union of the necessity to 
reach an INF agreement in Ge- 
neva, rather than a propaganda victory in 
Western Europe, if it wishes to stop the in- 
stallation of new intermediate-range nu- 
clear missiles. The U.S. finally seems po- 
sitioned to aim for some movement at the 
other set of nuclear arms negotiations in 
Geneva, the Strategic Arms Reduction 


some protection from criticism by the im- 
plicit protocol of such conferences, in 
which members refrain from trying to 
dictate specific internal policies to other 
participants. Neither West German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl nor Mitterrand 
pressed for any direct steps to tackle the 
problem of high interest rates. “I'm not 
here to give anyone lessons,” said Mitter- 
rand diplomatically, “but the results of 
continuing high budget deficits should be 
obvious.” Instead, the leaders merely en- 
dorsed Reagan’s emphasis on fighting in- 
flation and noted that deficits should be 
reduced, “preferably through discipline 
over government expenditures.” 

Perhaps the most deft accommoda- 
tion Reagan worked out in the meetings 
was with Mitterrand, who had come to 
Williamsburg proclaiming his desire for a 
Bretton Woods-style conference designed 
to enforce stability among different cur- 
rencies. The U.S. had previously resisted 


Reagan delivering the joint statement at the end of the summit, pledging the leaders to “promote a sound and sustainable recovery” 


night. Trudeau argued for a more vision- 
ary statement, stressing the need for arms 
control. “We should be busting our asses 
for peace,” he said. Turning to Thatcher, 
who faces the voters this Thursday, he 

| chided, “Don’t worry, you'll win your 
election anyway.” A final paragraph ex- 
pressing a vision of peace along the lines 
suggested by Trudeau was added. When 
the agreement was finally reached, seven 
hours behind schedule, Reagan told the 
other leaders, to general laughter, “White 
smoke is now coming out of the Williams- 
burg chimney.” 

Although the statement on arms poli- 
cy contained nothing substantially new, 
its context gave it long-term significance 
Said a high West German official: “We 
now have unity on defense issues from 
London to Tokyo, and that is a new ele- 
ment.” The Japanese for the first time of- 
ficially gave approval to a key NATO de- 
fense doctrine. A sentence was included 
to assure Japan that any future intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear forces (INF) agreement 
will not allow the Soviets simply to move 
their SS-20 missiles away from Europe 
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Talks (START), which deal with intercon- 
tinental weapons. Congress, in approving 
funds for the testing of the MX missile, 
has pressured the Reagan Administration 
to increase its efforts for a START agree- 
ment. In addition, the Scowcroft Commis- 
sion, which Reagan last week authorized 
to function until 1985, recently recom- 
mended that the trend toward loading 
missiles with multiple warheads (MIRVs) 
be reversed, because the process makes 
both superpowers more vulnerable to a 
first strike. Consequently, Reagan is ex- 
pected this week to modify the previous 
US. insistence on a deep cut in missile 
numbers, which the Soviets oppose, while 
continuing to press for reductions in the 
number of warheads. 

Having achieved his prime goal of a 
statement on arms policy, Reagan was 
content to settle back and allow the vagu- 
est possible economic declaration to 
emerge from the Williamsburg confer- 
ence, mainly because any detailed docu- 
ment would probably have dwelt on the 
problems caused by high U.S. budget defi- 
cits and interest rates. Reagan was offered 





any significant intervention in the free- 
floating exchange market. Though some 
observers regarded Mitterrand’s Bretton 
Woods call as a red herring, the French 
were looking for at least a U.S. show of re- 
spect for their concern about the ill effects 
of unpredictable currency fluctuations. At 
the final session, Reagan showed his skill 
as a mediator by suggesting that debate 
over a paragraph dealing with protection- 
ism be postponed while other issues were 
considered. Then, when the seven leaders 
came to the paragraph Mitterrand want- 
ed on currency stability, Reagan proposed 
a deal: the French and the Americans 
would compromise their differences on 
both protectionism and interest rates and 
consider the two sections jointly. The 
package plan was quickly passed 

But there may have been a lot less to 
this compromise than met the eye. Trea- 
sury Secretary Donald Regan, for one, de- 
scribed the practical effect of the U.S 
concession on currency intervention as 
exceedingly limited: “We've agreed to 
talk about it more. We will call each other 
up more often.” Indeed, most of the Euro- 





w 











peans’ economic concerns were met by 
| lithe more than a promissory note, one 
| with no specific due date for redemption 

The six visitors will be able to determine 

what, if anything, they accomplished at 

Williamsburg only by watching the 

Washington budget process and USS. in- 
| terest rates and dollar exchange rates over 
the coming months 

The lack of any specific pledges by 
the U.S. to help stabilize exchange rates, 
and the absence of any willingness in 
Washington to take any immediate steps 
to act on the vague promises made, 
helped push the French franc and the 
Italian lira to new lows last week against 
the dollar 
Europeans were vocal in criticizing 

the lack of a more substantive agreement 
Said Italian Treasury Minister Giovanni 
Goria: “The promise was pure facade, 
useful for French consumption.” Though 
in his conciliatory style at Williamsburg 
Kohl tried to show he was a Helmut of a 
different color from his tendentious pre- 
decessor Helmut Schmidt, when he re- 
turned to Bonn he expressed discontent 
| over American avoidance of any firm 
| economic commitments. He told his Cab- 

inet that it was “aggravating and depress- 

ing that the U.S. failed to comply with de- 

mands for lower interest rates.” 


ome of the participants returned to 

face fierce fire at home for their ac- 
commodating attitude at Wil- 
liamsburg. Mitterrand was at- 

tacked from within his own governing 
Socialist coalition; Left Wing Leader 
Jean-Pierre Chevénement demanded a 
program of protectionism rather than aus- 
terity to aid the ailing economy. Both the 

Gaullists and the Communists joined in 

the criticism of the French President for 

bowing to American pressure on Euromis- 
siles and monetary policy. “I have the feel- 
| ing he gave the Americans carte blanche,” 
| said Communist Party Leader Georges 
| Marchais. In Japan, Prime Minister Yasu- 
hiro Nakasone was assaulted from all 
sides for allegedly forsaking his country’s 
disarmament principles. “He remains a 
militant weather vane and continues to be- 
tray the peace-loving nation as a whole,” 
said Socialist Party Chairman Ichio Asu- 
kata. Thatcher, entering the final week of 
her campaign, faced predictable blasts 
from Labor Party Leader Michael Foot, 
who called the failure of the summit to en- 
dorse a policy of monetary and fiscal ex- 
| pansion “catastrophic.” 

Nevertheless, Reagan received some 
rave notices from European observers. It- 
aly’s La Stampa, describing the slick con- 
duct of the summit as “una Coreografia 
Hollywoodiana,” called him “no longer a 
cowboy, but a President.” Le Quotidien de 

| Paris dubbed the summit “Reagansburg.” 


| Le Figaro in Paris added: “He was si- | 


multaneously screenwriter, arbiter and 
even stenographer.” The German paper 
Niirnberger Nachrichten also turned the 


Hollywood imagery into a compliment, 
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Posing: Fanfani, the Reagans and Mitterrand 


Greeting: Reagan in a raised-arm welcome 





A very big gamble that produced results 
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| cold warrior image. But others reportedly 





noting: “Reagan made good use of his ac- 
tor’s training. But he has also developed a 
respectable talent as a director.” 

One of the notable achievements of 
last week’s summit was that it breathed 
new life into the institution of summitry 
within an alliance whose temporary dis- 
cords often overshadow deeper and more 
abiding common interests. After last 
year’s disastrous showing at Versailles, 
some questions had even been raised 


about the wisdom of holding such gather- 


ings. But when Secretary of State George 
Shultz was going over the final document 
at Williamsburg last week, he was able to 
turn such worries into a good laugh. He 
kidded with the President that he was un- 


| sure about one line near the end. “Which 


line is that?” Reagan asked. Replied 
Shultz, alluding to the announcement that 
the Big Seven would meet next spring in 
Britain, “The one that says we've got to do 
it again next year.” 

The more intriguing question was 
whether Reagan and Andropov might 
have their own summit. The Harriman 
visit and the State Department’s response 
touched off speculation that such a meet- 
ing might occur. But U.S. officials cau- 
tioned that the Harriman-Andropov ses- 
sion was not all sweetness and light 
Indeed, it started out on a decidedly tense 
note, with Andropov lambasting the Rea- 


| gan Administration for its aggressive atti- 


tude toward Communism, its arms control 
policies and other areas of bilateral ten- 
sion. But Andropov was friendlier in an 
exchange with Harriman about the Soviet 
translator. Said Harriman, who had met 
the translator with previous Soviet leaders 
“T’ve known this man such a long time, I 
hope these past associations don’t bother 
you.” Andropov laughed and replied, “No 
problem for me. Don’t worry about that.” 

While at Williamsburg, Reagan re- 
portedly authorized Kohl to raise the pos- 
sibility of a U.S.-Soviet summit when he 
goes to Moscow next month. Some White 
House advisers believe a meeting with 
Andropov would help Reagan politically 
in 1984, since it would probably soften his 


feel that it could backfire unless it yields 
progress on arms control. In the past, 
Reagan has said he would be willing to sit 
down with his Soviet counterpart only if 
there was a chance of producing substan- 
tive results 

Whether the Soviets are ready to bar- 
gain in good faith is the great unknown 
Their warmer rhetoric may be nothing 
more than propaganda. But it is conceiv- 
able that Andropov is setting the stage fora 
more flexible negotiating position before 
the U.S. deploys its Pershing II and cruise 
missiles. “The signal they are sending is 
that they want to improve a bad relation- 
ship,” commented a source at the U.S. em- 
bassy in Moscow. “But it doesn’t mean they 
are willing to change their policies. We'll 
havetowaitandsee.” —ByWalterlsaacson. 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett and Lawrence 


| Malkin/Williamsburg 
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Immersed in foam and smoke, the plane slides to a halt at Greater Cincinnati International 


The Fire Within Flight 797 


Despite a skillful pilot, 23 die in a jetliner blaze 


he Air Canada DC-9 was approxi- 


nati when controllers at the Federal 
Aviation Administration center in India- 
napolis heard the pilot’s calmly spoken 
words: “I have a fire on board.” It was 
shortly after 7 p.m. Thursday, and Flight 
797, carrying 41 passengers and a crew 
of five from Dallas and Fort Worth to 
Toronto, had smoke creeping forward 
through the cabin from a rear lavatory. 

Air space was quickly cleared for the 
jetliner to land at the nearest airport, 
Greater Cincinnati International in Cov- 
ington, Ky. In the 17 minutes it took to 
reach the runway, the crew shepherded 
passengers to the front of the 101-seat 
| plane;some on board held napkins and wet 
| cloths to their faces against the choking 
fumes. By the time of touchdown, so much 
| smoke had filled the cockpit that Pilot Don 
Cameron could not see his controls. 

On landing, four tires blew out as the 
| pilot braked to a stop. When the jetliner 
| screeched toa halt, the forward passenger 
door flew open, sucking in oxygen and re- 
leasing smoke. Though well prepared by 
| the crew for emergency evacuation, pas- 
sengers had barely 30 seconds to slide 


100 ft. before the fuselage erupted in 
flames. Said one survivor: “Five minutes 


in the plane for the smoke. It was the kind 
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| of situation where you expect someone to 
mately 25 miles northwest of Cincin- | 





scream, but no one did.” 

Despite the crew’s best efforts, 23 pas- 
sengers, some of them still in their seats, 
were found dead after the blaze was extin- 
guished by 19 pieces of fire equipment 
surrounding the plane. It was the first loss 
of life in a commercial airline accident 
since Jan. 11, when three crew members 
of a United Airlines cargo jet were killed 
when it crashed into a swamp near De- 
troit just after takeoff. Among those who 
perished were Curtis Mathes Jr., 54, 
chairman of Curtis Mathes Corp., a Dal- 
las television manufacturing firm, and 
Canadian Folk Singer Stan Rogers, 33. 

Questions about how the fire started 
and generated such acrid smoke through 
the DC-9 began to arise even as a make- 
shift morgue was set up at the airport to 
identify the bodies, some of which were 
badly charred. A team from the National 
Transportation Safety Board (NTSB), the 
FAA and the FBI arrived to sift through the 
ruins of the plane for clues. NTSB officials 
suspect that the fire may have been start- 
ed by a cigarette in a back-cabin lavatory. 
In Washington, aviation officials debated 


| once again whether more stringent regu- 


down rubber emergency chutes and run | 


lations regarding fire-resistant materials 
inside jetliners should be imposed. The di- 


| saster was likely to put pressure on the 


before landing, we couldn't see anything | 


Cleaning up the wreckage: perhaps the result of a cigarette in a back-cabin lavatory 


FAA to formulate a fire-prevention policy 
for airline cabins. a 
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A new book attacks Kissinger 
R ichard Nixon’s White House was not 

a place for men who would shrink 
from bitter infighting or who lacked driv- 
ing ambition. Henry Kissinger was cer- 
tainly in his element there. And seven 
years after he left the Government, he is 
still a significant figure on the public stage 
who draws fierce loyalists and unrelent- 
ing foes. A leader among the foes is Sey- 
mour Hersh, who won the 1970 Pulitzer 
Prize for his reporting of the story of the 
My Lai massacre. 

In a new book, The Price of Power: 
Kissinger in the Nixon White House (Sum- 
mit; $19.95), Reporter Hersh sets out, 
metaphorically, to massacre Kissinger. 
Hersh quit the New York Times four 
years ago to devote himself to this project. 
In 656 pages he blends some new versions 
of old rumors with some new research 
(especially about the Paris peace talks 
that ended the Viet Nam War and about 
the intricate negotiating leading up 
to SALT IJ) that add up to a most 
unflattering portrait. 


pers the nastiest of Hersh’s charges 
is the assertion that during the 1968 
presidential campaign, Kissinger secretly 
supplied the Nixon camp with inside in- 
formation about the Paris peace talks, 
then being conducted by the Johnson Ad- 
ministration. At the same time, Hersh 
claims, Kissinger was also offering to turn 
over damaging files on Nixon that had 
been compiled by the Rockefeller cam- 
paign staff, for whom Kissinger had 
worked, to Zbigniew Brzezinski, then Hu- 
bert Humphrey’s foreign policy coordina- 
tor. Kissinger has written in his memoirs 
that he was approached by both cam- 
paigns for advice. But Hersh, quoting 
some former Nixon campaign officials, 


seeker. Last week Kissinger angrily de- 
nied these specific charges as “a slimy 
lie.” He said what he had read of Hersh’s 


or uses totally interested witnesses, many 
of whom were dismissed after a year of 
serving on my staff.” But he refused fur- 
ther comment on the work. 

In the introduction to his book, Hersh 
takes dutiful note of Kissinger’s and Nix- 
on’s “diplomatic triumphs”: the opening 


"| of China, the SALT treaty, the end of 


American involvement in Viet Nam, 
most prominent among them. But Hersh 
denigrates even those accomplishments, 
concluding, for example, that Kissinger 
“cheated” his way to a summit and “lied” 
about the SALT treaty. Hersh adds scatter- 
shot allegations about a number of inter- 
national events and situations, including 
charges that Nixon received a large cash 
contribution to his election campaign in 
1968 from the military junta that ran 
Greece in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
But it is the Nixon-Kissinger conduct 





of the Viet Nam War that receives special 


writings about him “is untrue, is distorted, | 








paints Kissinger as a double-dealing job | 
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attention. At one point, Hersh presents 
their tactics to end the war as a kind of 
“madman” theory. He maintains that in 
1969 Nixon, trying to frighten North Viet 
Nam into believing that he was ruthless 
and unpredictable, ordered a 29-day full 
nuclear alert, designated “Def Con I.” 
Former Lieut. General Brent Scowcroft, 
who succeeded Kissinger as head of the 
National Security Council, comments: “I 
don’t think we've ever been to Def Con I, 
which means imminent attack.” Last 
week a Pentagon spokesman confirmed 
that the U.S. has never gone to that level 
of readiness. Hersh also attempts to link 
Kissinger and Nixon to the 1970 coup 
that ousted Cambodian Neutralist Noro- 
dom Sihanouk. But while Hersh quotes 
some military sources as saying that 
Washington had such plans under con- 
sideration, he offers no evidence of ap- 
proval by Kissinger or Nixon. 

Hersh cites an unnamed American 
intelligence official as claiming that 
former Indian Prime Minister Morarji 
Desai had once been on the payroll of the 
CIA. “A sheer, mad story,” retorted Desai 
last week. Hersh reconstructs what was 
clearly the low point of Kissinger’s 
service as Nixon’s National Security Ad- 
viser: the wiretapping of his own aides, 
other Government officials and some 
journalists, whom he sus- 
pected of leaking and 
publishing Government 
secrets. But Hersh’s ex- 
haustive account adds lit- 
tle to what many others 
have written about that 
event. The book also con- 
tains considerable detail 
on the well-known bu- 
reaucratic struggles be- 
tween Kissinger and Sec- 
retary of State William P. 
Rogers, between Kissin- 
_ ger and his own staff, in- 
* cluding Alexander Haig, 
between Kissinger and 
Nixon’s White House 
staff, and between him 
and President Nixon. 

Hersh’s book is less 
the work of a historian, or 
neutral journalist, than of 
a prosecutor. He appears 
unwilling to accept even 
his own evidence of Kis- 
singer’s innocence in oth- 
er seamy activities. The 
= so-called Huston Plan, a 
scheme to use US. intel- 
ligence agencies for ille- 
gal spying on political ac- 
livists, was hatched and 
then shelyed because of objections from 
Attorney General John Mitchell and FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover, all with- 
out Kissinger’s involvement. Nonethe- 
less, concludes Hersh, “such high-level 
indecisiveness would have been unthink- 
able if Kissinger had been brought in on 
the deliberations.” s 
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Arkansas law-enforcement officials inspect the fire-gutted house in which Kahl, inset, died 


Shootout in a Sleepy Hamlet 








Wanted for murder, a militant tax evader is slain in Arkansas 


Me: Billy Davis of Smithville, Ark. 
(pop. 113), expected the worst when 
half a dozen police cars converged on his 
mountain hamlet 125 miles northeast of 
Little Rock late last Friday afternoon. 
“They weren't talking,” said Davis, “so I 
knew something was about to happen.” 
The officials, including four state troop- 
ers, a dozen federal marshals and FBI 
agents, the sheriff and three deputies, 
headed four miles north of town and set 
up roadblocks. Then they drove a mile 
down a dirt road to an isolated house that 
resembled a bunker. There, the nation- 
wide search for Gordon W. Kahl, 63, a re- 
tired farmer and militant tax protester, 
came toa fiery and bloody end. 

Kahl had been wanted on murder 
charges since a shootout last February at 
Medina, N. Dak., in which two federal 
marshals were killed. The marshals had 
been trying to serve a warrant on Kahl for 
violating his parole on a 1977 conviction 
for failure to file federal income tax re- 
turns. On May 28, Kahl’s son Yorivon, 23, 
and Scott Faul, 29, were convicted of two 
counts of second-degree murder and six 
counts of assault in the episode. But the el- 
der Kahl, a member of the ultraright- 
wing Posse Comitatus, a paramilitary or- 
ganization that opposes income taxes and 
other forms of governmental authority, 
had managed to elude capture. 

From the start, officials had kept a 
lookout on Arkansas; they knew that 
Kahl had spent much of last year living in 
the state under an assumed name. About 
a week ago, a man who looked like Kahl 
was spotted near Smithville riding in acar 
that belonged to the son of Leonard and 
Norma Ginter, who occupied the bunker- 
like house and were said to be sympathiz- 
ers of the tax-protest movement. When 
Arkansas officials gathered enough evi- 
dence to obtain a search warrant, the 
raid was organized. As the heavily 
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armed police officers positioned them- 
selves around the house, Sheriff Gene 
Matthews and three other men went up to 
the front door, The Ginters were taken 
into custody. Then the sheriff stepped 
inside the house. He was immediately 
cut down by a bullet from Kahl’s high- 
powered rifle. 

The other officers managed to drag 
the gravely wounded Matthews out, then 
opened fire on the house. The house went 
up in flames after a smoke bomb was 
thrown down an air vent. Thousands of 
rounds of ammunition, apparently stored 
inside, exploded. Said State Trooper 
Charles Harper: “We just pulled back and 
waited three and a half hours until it 
cooled down. It was raining hard, and 
lightning was striking all around. We 
didn’t know which would get us first, the 
lightning or the bullets.” 


| eee a fire truck was brought in to 
hose down the smoldering building, 
and the officers removed a body found 
slumped over a rifle on the living-room 
floor. Although the Ginters had assured 
the police that Kahl was the only other 
person in the house, officials planned to 
examine the fugitive’s dental records be- 
fore ruling that it was Kahl. The state 
medical examiner performed an autopsy 
and issued a “presumptive identification” 
based on the fact that the body bore evi- 
dence of shrapnel wounds, which Kahl 
had suffered in World War II. 

Kahl, sadly, was not the only casualty. 
Matthews, 38, died on the operating table 
about the time Kahl’s body was being re- 
moved from the house. To Lynn Crooks, 
the Assistant U.S. Attorney in Fargo, N. 
Dak., who helped prosecute Kahl’s son, it 
seemed a senseless tragedy. Said he: 
“What the hell was in a man’s mind to 
wreak that kind of havoc because he 
didn’t want to pay his taxes?” a 
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Who can help your doctor 
cure periphrasis? 










Periphrasis may be a scourge but it is not some 
dread disease. It is the use of roundabout language 
instead of something shorter and more direct. 
Webster's Ninth New Collegiate Dictionary, 
just published, can help. 
This new edition of 
America’s best-selling 
dictionary has almost 
160,000 entries includ- 
ing thousands of new 
ones, all defined clearly, 
concisely, and accurately. 
And at many of those 
_— words, you'll 
ind authoritative essays 
on contemporary usage. 
Webster's Ninth 
New Collegiate Dictionary. 
It’s the one to turn to 
when you want to know 
about the language. 
Take our word for it. 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER’ 
More people take our 
word for it. 


© MERRIAM-WEBSTER 1983 
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“The New Ellis Island” 





Immigrants from all ove 


} By 10:30 a.m., the North- 
west Orient jumbo jet was 
in its berth at Los Angeles 
International Airport, sim- 
mering down after the 13- 
hour flight from Manila. It 
had disgorged its captain, 
crew and 284 passengers, 
including the unbearably excited young 
Santiagos. 

The five siblings, ages 24 to 33, were 
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| about to join their parents, whom they 
| had last seen in 1979. They stepped 
through the passport stamper’s booth and 
up to the desk of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service official, a sympa- 
thetic woman, for fingerprinting and 
more stamps. They carried their things (a 
| portable tape player, a jar of noodles 
soaked in vinegar, bath slippers) past the 
Department of Agriculture inspector and 
out. The young Santiagos had never been 
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| cans, Salvadorans and Guatemalans are 


| “We find ourselves suddenly threatened,” 





r change the beat, bop and character of Los Angeles 


to Los Angeles, let alone the U.S. And yet, 
as of last Thursday afternoon, they were 
here to stay. 

Los Angeles is being invaded. Two 
hours after the Santiagos arrived a Pan 
American jet landed with 76 Vietnamese 


| refugees on board. And all those immi- | 


grants standing in anxious L.A. airport 
queues, mainly Asians, are only the west- 
ern flank. At the INS checkpoints to the 
south in San Diego, nearly 2,500 Mexi- 





waved through each month. Many more, 
perhaps 50 times the legal arrivals, slip 
quietly over the border. 

Each immigrant, whether he crossed 
the Pacific on a 747 or the Rio Grande on 
a compatriot’s shoulders, is bristling with 
old-fashioned ambitions. Each harbors a 
plan, or at least the rough vision of a bet- 
ter life. More and more head for the new 
ethnic metropolis. “Los Angeles,” says 
Rand Corporation Demographer Kevin 
McCarthy, “has become the natural em- 
barkation point to the U.S. There’s no 
question that it is the new Ellis Island.” 
L.A. has no central processing facility like 
Ellis Island, or any Pacific Coast Statue of 
Liberty, no romantic symbol for every 
country’s immigrants. But during 1982, 
according to Rand estimates, more than 
90,000 foreign immigrants settled there, 
and since 1970, more than 2 million. The 
exotic multitudes are altering the collec- 
tive beat and bop of L.A., the city’s smells 
and colors. And a deeper transformation 
is under way. 

Immigrants have landed there before, 
of course, though never in such numbers. 


said the last Mexican Governor of Cali- 
fornia, in 1846, “by hordes of Yankee em- 
igrants ... whose progress we cannot ar- 
rest.” Southern California in particular | 
has always been full of transplants be- | 
coming Americans. 
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But by 1940, only an eighth of Califor- 
nians were foreign-born. Mainly other 
Americans were drifting into Los Ange- 
les. They came seeking respite from the 
Dust Bowl and Depression, or for a glanc- 
ing try at Hollywood success. Since World 
War II, the mass of U.S. migrants has 
grown larger but less purposeful. Lately 
they have seemed to hanker not so much 
for jobs as for a sunny, sexy L.A. way of 
life, as have the growing number of 
French (55,000) and British (50,000) 
émigrés 

The international hordes now stream- 
ing in from the west and south have, in 
contrast, no-nonsense ideas about what 
they want: a chance to work hard and 
make money. Laid back they are not. The 
newcomers seem almost eager to endure 
adversity in pursuit of their American 
dreams, not unlike the teeming masses at 
the turn of the century. Many have left 
such misery that their dreams are ex- 
tremely modest. Today in L.A., there are 
refugees from ugly politics—Soviet Arme- 
nians, Lebanese, Iranians—and also en- 
trepreneurs arriving with capital already 
in hand. But most are not well-off and 
most came from countries of the “Pacific 
rim”: Mexico and El Salvador, across the 
ocean to Samoa, and still farther west to 
the Philippines, Taiwan, Viet Nam and 
South Korea. Congress opened the flood- 
gates in 1965 when it replaced racial and 
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national quotas with an overall annual 
limit of 290,000 immigrants 

The statistical evidence of the immi- 
grant tide is stark. In 1960 one in nine Los 
Angeles County residents was Hispanic, 
and a scant one in 100 was Asian. Today 
One in ten is Asian. Nearly a third of the 
county is now Hispanic, as are almost 
two-thirds of L.A. kindergartners. Nor is 
this ethnic sweep a limited, inner-city af- 
fair. Although whites have been a minor- 
ity in the hemmed-in city of Los Angeles 
for some time (in 1980, 48% of a popula- 
tion of 3 million), the Anglos are now, 
suddenly, also shy of a majority through- 


out the whole county (3.8 million out of 


7.9 million). Today everyone in L.A. is a 
member of a minority group 


hy L.A.? It is closer to Seoul, 
Mazatlan and Singapore than 
other big U.S. cities. The im- 
migrants are reassured that 
the local climate, at least, is not mean 
And they seek safety in numbers 
In fact, there are not necessarily any 
welcoming hugs from ethnic brethren 
who have made the trip earlier. L.A. has 
for decades had solid, stable populations 
of hybrid Angelenos—Japanese Ameri- 
cans, Chinese Americans and so on. They 
do not always know what to make of the 
newcomers. And many L.A. blacks sim- 
ply feel besieged, resentful 





East L.A. nifias celebrating Cinco de Mayo holi- 
day; Korea Times editor in his newsroom; Mexi- 
can unloading lemons at city’s wholesale market; 
Pasadena Partners Williams and Kosobayashi; 
Vietnamese abbot marrying Jewish groom to 
Buddhist shiksa; and a Hollywood Hills view of 
downtown 





But at least the blacks are aware of the 
immigrant surge. Most white locals seem 
| Oblivious. It is a city where people drive 
on freeways, and so see mainly roofs and 
treetops; it is easy to ignore remarkable 
changes in the grittier quarters and home- 
lier suburbs. In L.A., all neighborhoods 
except one’s own are out of the way 
Stockbroker Jay Marshall, who lives in 
the upscale Westwood section, did not 
know until last week that there was an en- 
clave of 150,000 Koreans downtown. His 
awareness of L.A. Hispanics is dim. “I 
know they live in places that are terribly 
overcrowded,” he says. “But I don’t know 
where that is.” Stan Rosenfield, a publi- 
cist, has lived on the affluent, white west 
side for 15 years. He recalls seeing ‘““Mexi- 
cans” during visits to an amusement park 
in the San Fernando Valley: “I’m only 
aware of them when I go to Magic Moun- 
tain, and then they’re all around me.” 
What does a Taiwanese grocer living 
in Glendale have in common with a poor 
Guatemalan living in Boyle Heights? 
They may both watch the same local tele- 
vision, although the Guatemalan has 
Channel 34, in Spanish, and the grocer 
can stick to Chinese-language Channel 
18. But they must certainly share the 
sense of being quasi-Americans: every im- 
migrant has to cope with pressures to as- 
similate. They are supposed to fit in, but 
they may never be wholly accepted. “We 
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New Crocker Bank skyscraper and Chinatown 


landmark in a hybrid cityscape bound by Old Glo- 
ry; Mexican Americans waiting for offers of day 
work; Chinatown grammar schoolers pledging al- 


legiance; member in good standing of teen-age | 


Filipinos’ Temple Street gang; and middle-class 
Monterey Park's multiethnic city council: two 


Hispanics, a Filipino, a Chinese and, in the rear, | 


an Anglo 


do not think in American terms of a melt- 
ing pot,” says Paul Louie, a second-gener- 
ation Chinese American. “We prefer the 
metaphor of a rainbow or a salad.” 

Indeed, many of the new arrivals 
cling to their ethnic identity, preserving 
their customs and language, nurturing old 
prejudices (the Japanese look down on 
Koreans), developing new ones (Koreans 
look down on blacks and chicanos). 
Whole neighborhoods seem to rub up 
against each other without mixing. 

But the homogenizing melting pot re- 
mains a powerful national ideal. Regard- 
less of whether the foreign-born Ange- 
lenos make peace with their extravagant, 
sometimes alienating new culture, they 
will likely watch their children turn into 
Americans. Hun Yum, a_ prospering 
South Korean restaurateur, has named 
his children, ages 7 and 2, Brian and San- 
dra. The kids insist on being slaked with 
Big Macs and ginger ale before consent- 
ing to attend occasional bulgoki feasts. 
“They are not Koreans,” Yum says. 
“Their parents are Koreans.” 


Even before the staggering influx of | 


foreign settlers, L.A. was a big, sprawling, 
hard-to-fathom place. It was the first 
great Sunbelt city, stretched and shaped 
by the automobile into a half urban, half 
suburban archipelago. Says Mark Pisano, 
executive director of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Association of Governments: 


“There has never been one huge predomi- 
nant city. There have been conglomera- 
tions.” Most of what commonly passes for 
L.A. lies inside the generous boundaries 
(4,083 sq. mi.) of Los Angeles County. The 
county, bigger than Rhode Island and 
Delaware combined, contains lots of un- 
developed, unincorporated scrubland as 
well as 82 towns and cities. The largest, of 
course, is the City of Los Angeles, which 
consists of 464 sq. mi. in the center of 
the county. 


s$ an economic entity, greater Los 
Angeles is world class: if the area 
seceded, it would have a G.N.P. 
larger than that of Mexico or 
Australia. The movie and TV business is 
only the hot tip of L.A.’s biggest job sec- 
tor, its service industries, which together 
employ 882,000 people. There is a muscu- 
lar side as well, with 869,000 workers in 
manufacturing, about a third in aerospace 
and other clean, high-tech industries. But 
parts of the city could pass for Buffalo. On 
the waterfront in Long Beach sit stacks of 
blue and orange cargo containers. In Lyn- 
wood, railroad tracks run past auto 
salvagers, truck-winch manufacturers, 
scrap-metal piles. 
Just absorbing hundreds of thousands 
of immigrants, all at once, would be a 
tough enough task for the overburdened, 
overlapping local governments. (For in- 












| cled airheads. L.A. is to the rest of the 

















stance, of L.A.’s 550,000 schoolchildren, | 


117,000 speak one of 104 languages better 
than they do English—including 35 kids 
fluent only in Gujarati, a language of 
western India.) But another daunting ar- | 
ray of urban problems will not wait. L.A. 
is aging. “Streets are breaking up. Water 
mains are breaking up. Bridges are crum- 
bling,” says Harvey Perloff, dean of 
U.C.L.A.’s school of architecture and ur- 
ban planning. “The day of reckoning is 
going to happen so fast that it’s going to 
make people’s heads whirl.” L.A. is a 
product of explosive growth, but now the 
practical limits to growth are in sight. The 
local debate over taxes (about to go up to 
cover nearly $300 million in city and 
county budget deficits), potholes and po- 
lice layoffs sounds a lot like the sober mu- 
nicipal agendas of New York City, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh. L.A. can no longer 
pretend to be a surfside boom town with a 
job for everybody. The metropolis, in 
short, is maturing. At the same time it 
must adjust to the quirky, polyglot | 
rhythms of 60,000 Samoans and ‘30,000 
Thais, 200,000 Salvadorans and 175,000 
Armenians. 

L.A. seems familiar to the rest of the | 
country. Patches of its bright cityscape 
are on television all the time, and Woody 
Allen makes cracks about its well-mus- 


US. as the US. is to Europe: both the butt 
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of jokes and the object of envy, derided for 
its fast-buck vulgarity but secretly wished 
well just the same. 

The clichés describe a small part of 
L.A., but they are apt enough. The place 
does have eccentric glamour. The enor- 
mous HOLLYWOOD sign stuck on one of 
the Santa Monica Mountains is odd and 
funny. “Colonics,” a regimen of recre- 
ational-cum-therapeutic enemas, is popu- 
lar among regular people. On Sunset Bou- 
levard nothing seems remarkable about 
the Professional Waiters School, and on 
Gloaming Drive in Beverly Hills, the only 
pedestrians are tanned joggers and dark- 
skinned servants. Los Angeles has more 
registered poodles (16,732) than any other 
city, and plenty of them are dyed the col- 
ors of jelly beans. 

Even fringe politics seems zanier than 


¥ 


elsewhere. At this year’s May Day dem- 

onstration in MacArthur Park, 200 mem- 

| bers of the Revolutionary Communist 

| Party were like heavyhanded caricatures 

| of Commies, shouting, “We spit on the 
red, white and blue!” 

The L.A. Times report of that anti- 
American chant must have particularly 
astonished the paper's immigrant readers. 
They, after all, have come to L.A. with ev- 
erything staked on a belief that American 
myths are real. Richard Yen-Shih Koo 
arrived from Taiwan in 1965. “I saw the 
good life in the United States,” he says 
without irony, “as heaven.” 

Heaven it is not. For the new arrivals, 
the experience has been unpredictable, 

| intense and usually better than what they 
| left behind. Here, the groups that have es- 
| tablished themselves most visibly in L.A..: 





| MIDDLE EASTERNERS. In 1970, 20,000 
Iranians lived in L.A. Today’s colony is 
close to 200,000, the great majority politi- 
cal refugees who have fied their country’s 
revolutionary turmoil. Many more are 
Jews, concentrated in southern Beverly 
Hills: there, over bins of dates in green- 
grocers, signs are printed in English, Farsi 
and Hebrew. In Beverly Hills elementary 
schools, one in six children is Iranian. 
Some American parents worry that their 
children’s education is suffering as teach- 
ers slow their lessons to accommodate the 
Farsi speakers. But one Iranian mother 
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retorts, “When we bought their house and 


raised the price from $1 million to $3 mil- 
lion, they weren't complaining.” 

Most did not come to forge a better 
life, exactly, but to avoid death by Islamic 
firing squad. Ghassem Tehrani, who is 
editor of an Iranian community newspa- 
per, could not find work in Paris or Lon- 
don. He is unhappy in L.A. “You are too 
much money-minded here. All of us want 
to go back,” he declares. If it were not for 
his two sons of Iranian draft age (14 and 
16), he claims the family would return. 
But Tehrani’s boys would not fare well in 
Iran in any case. “I don’t think they know 
enough Farsi to survive.” 

The Arab community has tripled to 
130,000 in the past decade. Mohammed 
Hussein Saddick, 45, a U.C.L.A.-trained 
engineer, arrived from Lebanon 19 years 


ae. 

ago, before local Arabs had acquired soli- 
darity. “Their heritage was in their 
hearts,” he says, munching dates and fid- 
dling with worry beads. “But they kept it 
in the closet.” The recent immigrants, dis- 
placed by the 1975-76 Lebanese civil war 
and its aftermath, tend to be Moslem 
rather than Christian. Says Vicki Ta- 
moush of the National Association of 
Arab Americans: “Among these people, 
there is a much greater effort to instill a 
sense of Arabism in their children.” 

And finally, as if for international 


| symmetry’s sake, an Israeli community, 


90,000 strong, has sprung up since 1970. 
The new immigrants tend to be young 
professionals. Many are discouraged by 
Israel’s erratic economy and mandatory 
military service, and attracted by L.A.’s 
mild Mediterranean climate and econom- 
ic promise. 


ASIANS. The “ABCs” (American-born 
Chinese) tend to be contemptuous of the 
“FOBs” (“fresh off the boat”). L.A. Filipi- 
nos have their own snickering Tagalog- 
language acronym—“TNTs’—for their 
new and often illegal arrivals. Nisei, or 
US.-born Japanese, are embarrassed by 
Japanese nationals who speak no English; 
newly arrived Japanese, in turn, are wary 
of L.A.’s native sansei (third generation) 
and yonsei (fourth). But all the Japanese 
seem to agree that they are superior to 
other Asians. And everybody picks on the 





Koreans. Says U.C.L.A. Sociologist Harry 
Kitona: “They regard the Koreans as the 
Mortimer Snerds of America. They can- 
not learn the language, their food smells 
and they cannot express themselves.” In a 
city with half a dozen major “Oriental” 
communities, national distinctions seem 
magnified, perhaps because these uneasy | 
ethnic cousins have been thrown together | 
as never before. 

To be sure, L.A.’s Japanese Ameri- 
cans have good reason to feel established, 
if not superior. A neighborhood of Japa- 
nese immigrants was thriving downtown 
in Little Tokyo when Beverly Hills was 
empty land. The area, which was re- 
named Bronzeville during World War II 
when its residents were interned, has been 
retaken by the Japanese, and is again a 
main gathering spot for 175,000 Japanese 
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Americans scattered around the county. 
A brand new, $12.6 million cultural com- 
plex provides reminders of home: a lush, 
still garden of camphor and golden-rain 
trees, a sleek theater for Japanese-lan- 
guage productions, a brick plaza for a 
snack of age tofu (deep-fried soybean 
curd) and a stroll. 

But not all Japanese Angelenos like 
the ascetic calm. “I feel like a stranger 
down in Little Tokyo,” says Warren Fu- 
rutani, 35, a counselor at U.C.L.A. “My life 
is full of contradictions.” Indeed so. Furu- 
tani was born in L.A. He does not speak 
Japanese, but insists that his house guests 
take off their shoes. He frets about the 
ethics of buying a Honda. His son is 
named Sei Malik Abe Furutani. Says the 
father: “I want to teach this child to learn 
Japanese, to learn the customs and yet 
still be an American.” 

Kazuhiko Yamaguchi moved to L.A. 
from Kaseda, Japan, in 1964 to make 
money. After 19 years building up his 
Mitsuru Restaurant in Little Tokyo, he 
speaks only Japanese. Unlike Warren 
Furutani, though, Yamaguchi, 51, is un- 
troubled by cultural contradictions. Says 
he: “I am not worried about the ‘Ameri- 
canization’ of my two children. They were 
born here, and their styles are different.” 
The odds are, in fact, that one of the Ya- 
maguchi kids will have a white spouse. 
Surveys show that 60% of L.A.’s Japanese 
marry non-Japanese. 
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The Yamaguchis live in Montebello, a 
largely Anglo and Mexican American 
suburb to the east. By far the greatest 
concentration of L.A.’s Japanese is in 
middle-class Gardena, a tiny town of neat 
stucco houses wedged between a huge 
black ghetto and a neighborhood of 
| white-collar aerospace workers (Hughes, 


residents are Japanese. “Oh, we see them 
| a lot,” says a white Gardenan. “They 
come out here [to the city hall mall] on 
one of their holidays with all of these fish 
and these kites. It’s very nice.” 

Chinese came in force to California a 
century ago from Canton. But until the 
mid-1970s, Chinese Americans were a 
small part of L.A.’s ethnic patchwork, 
outnumbered almost 3 to 1 by Japanese. 
No longer: thousands have arrived from 
Taiwan and Hong Kong. To much 
_ of the local Chinese Establishment, 
the newcomers seem vulgar and 
pushy. 

Richard Yen-Shih Koo, 43, 
stands somewhere in between. He 
was born in Shanghai, raised in 
Taipei, and crossed the Pacific at 24 
to get his master’s degree in busi- 
ness. For four years, alone in the 









during the height of the Free 
Speech Movement. Koo, however, 
was not remotely a rebel. He 
obeyed when an immigration offi- 
cial suggested that he adopt an 
English name. “I had no particular 
| preference,” he says. “My goal was 
success and to be rich.” Koo, who 
| became a naturalized citizen in 
1977, has achieved his goal. He is a 
founder of an accounting firm with three 
Los Angeles offices and lives in a house on 
two acres. But for all that he has an ac- 
| countant’s cold clarity about his potential 
| for bigger business success. “Our dreams 
must be realistic. I will never speak per- 
fect English, and I look different. But ev- 
erybody,” he adds, “always faces some 
kind of discrimination.” Koo works 60- 
hour weeks, so he does not see much of his 
two daughters. “Jean, my younger daugh- 
ter,” Koo admits, “at first refused to learn 
to speak Chinese. But she is O.K. now.” 
There are 42 Chinese language 
schools in the area: the Koos live near 
Monterey Park (pop. 57,700). The town, 
with its winding streets of cypress ranch 
houses set into the lush hillsides, is consid- 
ered the Chinese enclave in L.A. In fact, 
the town is very mixed—39% Hispanic, 
19% Chinese, the rest other Asians and 
whites—but the Chinese proportion has 
tripled in a decade. The new residents, 
late of Hong Kong and Taiwan, are 
spendthrifts: along Atlantic Boulevard, 








TRW). About 11,000 of Gardena’s 47,000 | 


Salvadorans 


the cost of commercial space has gone up 
700% since the early 1970s. 

The Santiago siblings, who flew in 
from Manila last Thursday, will live in 
their parents’ house in the middle-class 
suburb of Reseda. They will be among a 
comfortably large group of Filipinos 
there. But the 150,000 Filipinos (up from 
33,500 in 1970) are, in fact, the most scat- 
tered of the Asian nationalities in Los An- 
geles. It is telling that a $5 million Filipino 
cultural center, designed and funded, has 
been postponed because the community 
cannot decide where to build it. The poor 
do cluster in a shabby downtown area. 

But in L.A., the Filipinos are not, typi- 
cally, poor. Ambrocio Santiago will soon 
| have the $100,000 proceeds from selling 
| his house back in the town of General 
| Trias. A good many of the Filipinos are 
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medical professionals, drawn by U.S. sal- 
aries and by the provision of the 1965 im- 
migration law that gives preference to the 
highly skilled. Dr. Federico Quevedo, 
founder of L.A.’s Confederation of Philip- 
pine-United States Organizations, is an 
obstetrician. Ophthalmologist Lani Que- 
vedo, his wife, is the daughter of a doctor 
and a pharmacist. “The new immigration 
laws,” explains Federico Quevedo, “take 
connections and credentials and money.” 

South Korean immigrants also tend to 
be middle class, or working slavishly to 
get there. Their numbers have gone up 16- 
fold since 1970, with virtually all of the 
newcomers settling in a 2-sq.-mi. swath 
along jumbled Olympic Boulevard. They 
seem eager to become full-fledged Ameri- 
can bourgeois, holding golf tournaments 
and staging beauty contests. According to 
L.A. Demographer Eui- Young Eu of Cal- 
ifornia State University, 40% of the area’s 
documented Koreans own their homes. 
Most are fervent Protestants. Koreatown 
has some 400 churches. Ironically, youn- 
ger Koreans are more likely to commit 
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| Colombians, Hondurans, Cubans and 





crimes than any other Asian nationality. | 
Hun Yum, 40, opened his Hoban Res- 
taurant on Western Avenue a decade ago, 
and profits have increased tenfold. Yet, 
after 14 years in L.A., he speaks barely 
passable English. Yum has not refused to 
become fluent. He is just too busy. “Mon- 
ey is our first priority,” he says. “We have 


learn the language. Or our children will.” 

The 64,400 Vietnamese in Southern 
California have come in the past eight 
years. Cao Duc Thi, 45, an engineer, left 
Saigon with $40 on April 29, 1975, the day 
before the Viet Cong tanks rolled in. He 
and a majority of his compatriots live in 
Westminster (pop. 75,000), a neat desert 
suburb in Orange County near Camp 
Pendleton, where many of the refugees 
spent their first days in the U.S. 

“If they had told me they were 
sending me to Alaska,” Cao says, “I 
would have gone there. I didn’t 
know any of these places or where 
they were. I was grateful for a jun- | 
gle or a farm or anything.” His first 
job was in a car wash, and next he 
worked for a jewelry manufacturer. 
In 1980 he founded Cao Enter- 
prises, which makes ersatz Ameri- 





leave my country. Iam hoping to go 
back there. Home is home.” For 
now, however, he calls himself 
Joe Tran. 







HISPANICS. Forty years ago this 
week, L.A.’s zoot-suit race riots 
reached a peak of violence: white 
mobs, dominated by servicemen on 
leave, made unprovoked forays over the 
Los Angeles River and into the east side, 
where they savagely beat any flashy 
young Mexicans (zoot-suiters) they found. 
The bigotry is not gone. “They can’t hold 
down jobs,” says Rosenfield, the publicist. 
“They're not educated. They're lazy. 
They don’t make an effort to be meaning- 
ful citizens.” 
Until recently in L.A., it was silly to 
talk of a Hispanic population: Mexicans 
were it. But now there are 50,000 Guate- 
malans with their own 18-team Guatema- 
lan soccer league. There are 200,000 Sal- 
vadorans, and the political violence there 
is driving hundreds more to L.A. every 
week. Further, there are some 100,000 


Puerto Ricans. As with the Asians, invidi- 
ous distinctions are offered without much 
prompting. Arturo Price is from Colom- 
bia. “We have nothing to do with Mexi- 
cans here,” he sneers. “Our culture is dif- 
ferent, our Spanish more pure.” 
Nevertheless, eight out of ten L.A. 
“Hispanics” are Mexicans or Mexican 
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Thanks to you, Visa is the most 
accepted most widely used name in the 
world for travel, shopping, and cash 
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Americans, probably 2.1 million in all. 
And they are different in a critical respect 
from all the other ethnic arrivals: the im- 
migrant from Mexico comes from near by 
to what was, until 1848, Mexican national 


| territory. He arrives feeling as much like a 


migrant as an immigrant, not an illegal 
alien but a reconquistador. 

The influence on metropolitan cul- 
ture, at least superficially, has been great. 
There is an air, especially in East Los An- 
geles, of what Mexican Poet Octavio Paz 
says are his national essences: “delight in 
decoration, carelessness and pomp, negli- 
gence, passion and reserve.” Shop signs, 
often pictorial, are painted directly and 
unprofessionally on stucco fagades. The 
slow promenades of customized cars are 
nationally famous. 

Among Mexican Americans, howev- 
er, there are class and other divisions that 
can be as important as the distinctions 
among Latin nationalities. “There is a 
huge difference between the kids born 
here and the kids born in Mexico,” says 
Jesse Quintero, a teacher whose students 
are mostly illegals. “It’s a different 
breed.” And while the waves of illegal 
Mexican immigrants are exceptionally 
poor, the barrio’s long-entrenched Mexi- 
can Americans inhabit a world more like 
William Bendix’s TV L.A. in the 1950s 
show The Life of Riley: working-class 
comfortable. The middle class, perhaps 


ON MARTIN 





30% of L.A.’s latinos, seldom use the 
vaguely militant term chicano. 

The young man in East L.A.’s scruffy 
old Maravilla barrio calls himself Diablo. 
He wears a sleeveless T shirt, so his tat- 


| toos are plain. Diablo, 23, spends most of 


his free time hanging out with a few fellow 
members of the Lopez-Maravilla gang. 
They look tough. But at a meeting in a 


tool shed late last month, they were most- | 


ly concerned with planning an upcoming 
rummage sale. There are some 300 Mexi- 
can youth gangs in L.A., and many are vi- 
olent drug users: police say 260 homicides 
last year were gang related. 

There are gangs in José Cardines’ 
neighborhood. Cardines, 51, arrived in 


| East L.A. when he was 29, the year John 


Kennedy became President. He speaks no 
English. But he has become a U.S. citizen, 
and provides for his wife and six kids with 


a small auto-body repair shop. Those pro- 
visions last month included spending 
thousands on the traditional coming out, 
the quinceafiera, for his daughter Lucy. 
“A girl is only 15 once,” Cardines said, as 
Lucy and her 28 attendants boogied to 
Superfreak in a hotel ballroom. 


ut in West Covina, Raina Padilla 

would have rolled her eyes in dis- 

belief (Daddy!) if Ernie, her fa- 

ther, had suggested a corny quin- 
ceaftera for her. Raina, 24, is a University 
of Southern California graduate who 
dates Anglos (40% of Mexican Ameri- 
cans marry across ethnic lines) and spent 
her junior year studying in Madrid: Ernie 
had wanted her to perfect her Spanish. 
She did not. 

Padilla, 59, was born poor, but now 
earns enough from his security firm to af- 
ford the good life: two Cadillacs, $300,000 
house, swimming pool, outdoor barbecue, 
| Scotch and sizzling T-bones on the patio, 
He is a Republican: he shows a photo- 
graph of his wife with Wayne Newton at 
President Reagan’s Inauguration. 

Jesse Quintero, 28, and his wife Rose- 
| mary, 27, were born and raised in East 
L.A., but they met as students at U.S.C. 
They are teachers in the schools of heavi- 
ly Mexican Bell Gardens. “I ama latino,” 
Jesse declares. “I’ll never feel Anglo.” He 
glances at Rosemary, who is wearing her 





Camp Beverly Hills T shirt. “Sure,” he 
says, “we listen to Anglo music, watch 
Anglo TV, go to Anglo movies. But we do 
it with other latinos.” 

The Quinteros live just east of Bell 
Gardens. Their town is Montebello (pop. 


urb that in 20 years has changed from en- 
tirely Anglo to 65% Hispanic. 

“When I was a kid,” Jesse says, “you 
had to become Anglo to survive. For the 
kids today, it’s hip to be latino.” How hip? 
A New Wave rock band formed by U'S.- 


legals. Avance, a stylish new magazine 
written in English, has a young, up- 
scale circulation of 35,000. But for every 
trendy Avance subscriber in L.A. there are 
at least ten who resist adaptation. Says 
L.A. Times Columnist Frank del Olmo: 





| “There’s a large segment within the legal 


| population who see themselves as Mexi- 
cans. They don’t necessarily want to stay 
in the U.S. forever.” 


L.A. from El Salvador since 1980, when 
the crossfire of insurgency and repression 
escalated. Most are unskilled and terribly 
poor. In 1981 Narciso Cardoza walked 
over the Mexican border into Texas, ille- 
gally, and then flew to L.A. to join his wife 
and daughter, now 5, in East L.A. “I 
thought I would be living with Ameri- 
cans, lots of blonds speaking English and 
playing baseball,” he says of his arrival, 
“but it looked just like Mexico to me.” He 
is disapproving of his Mexican neighbors 
who, he says, “sit around all day, swearing 
and drinking beer instead of working.” 
Cardoza, 28, has a $3.50-per-hr. job as a 
clerk in an auto-parts store. 

He is struck more by the everyday 
American plenty than by the grander 
promise. “All these tennis courts,” he ex- 
ults, “where anybody can play for free! 
And lying empty most of the day.” His in- 
genuous pleasure could make a cynic 
weep. “The apples, the peaches, the 
strawberries are all so good here, and 
cheap! The first time my wife and I went 
to the market together,” he says, “we 
spent $20 just on fruits and vegetables.” 
One of his small dreams: “I'd like to go to 
an American disco some day and dance.” 





53,000), a well-tended middle-class sub- | 


born Mexican Americans is called Los Il- | 





In the Salvadoran neighborhood in 
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Pico-Union, a Japanese restaurateur has 
opened a place called El Libertad El Sal- 
vador, and serves teriyakiburgers. All 
over the city and county, in fact, the eth- 
nics have bumped up against each other 
and produced some vivid, only-in-L.A. 


mongrels. Gutierrez & Weber, Wah Wing | 


Sang is a mortuary. Billie Williams, a 
black businessman, and Pharmacist Doug 
Kosobayashi, who is Japanese, own and 
run a flourishing Pasadena drugstore 
called Berry & Sweeney. 

More often, it seems, there is conflict 
and recrimination. The resentment is eco- 
nomic, with blacks mad at Mexicans and 
Mexicans sore at Asians. “They are all 
boat people who came into this country 
behind a war our kids fought,” complains 
James Ramirez of East L.A. “The Gov- 
ernment gives them a 3% loan. If we had 
it so good, we'd be owners too.” 


Some 160,000 refugees have come to | 
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But anger is increasingly acute among 
L.A.’s blacks, who make up 12.6% of the 
county. Frank Haley runs a dry cleaners 
near Watts. Hispanics now make up one- 
third of his neighborhood. “It bothers me 
a lot,” Haley says. “I see these Spanish 
coming in and buying businesses. They 
must be getting the money from some- 
where.” His theory: “This started after the 
{Watts} riots. I feel that the Government 
said, ‘All right, we'll fix those blacks. 
We'll open up the border and move in 
Mexicans.’ The Asians are more round- 
ly blamed. “We all looked up one day,” 
says Mary Henry, a black activist, 
“and everybody pumping gas seemed to 
be Asian.” 

Black politicians are less fearful of in- 
roads by the immigrants, and some are 
smug. Chinese seem wary of elections: last 
fall, among all of Monterey Park’s Chi- 
nese, a mere 1,600 voted. L.A.’s blacks, by 
contrast, vote in throngs: in 1980, 56% of | 
the black voting-age population went to 
the polls, compared with 49% of Anglos. 

Still, the sheer size of the potential | 
Mexican electorate cannot be ignored, 
only analyzed away. “The latino majority 
on the east side [of the black district],” says 
Maxine Waters, an assemblywoman, “‘is 
still mainly undocumented workers who 
don’t vote.” Del Olmo agrees that his peo- 
ple’s power is all latent: “The numbers 
indicate potential. Too many latinos 
fall back on rhetoric and raw numbers 








to prove their validity.” He thinks that 


Mexican political muscle may not be 
fiexed until the next century. In the year 
2000, according to a study of L.A.’s future 
just completed by U.S.C., Hispanics will 
constitute 40% of L.A. County and An- 
glos, 31%. 


y then, construction on the $1.2 
billion redevelopment of the 
downtown Bunker Hill area, 
scheduled to begin this summer, 
should be done. (It is as if the city had de- 
cided, belatedly, to build a there there.) But 
will L.A. bea pleasant place? According to 
the U.S.C. study, the metropolis is heading 
for housing that is still more expensive, 
traffic that is slower, and public schools 
abandoned entirely to the poor. Techni- 
cians will be in demand, while jobs for 
blue-collar workers will be scarce. Crime 
will spill over into fancy neighborhoods. 
“Bringing out these problems now is 
optimistic,” says Professor Selwyn Enzer, 
who directed the study, since doomsaying 
can lead to debate and thus to urban plan- 
ning. The nutshell solution is in the sum- 
mary of the exhaustive study. “Un- 
planned growth in the mature Los 
Angeles of 2001,” the authors say, “will 
not be permitted to occur.” 
But laissez-faire habits are hard to 
break. Modern L.A. has known only hel- 


ter-skelter growth. “There’s a vacuum of | 
leadership,” says Ted Bruinsma, presi- 


dent of the Chamber of Commerce. “All 
the planning is in think tanks.” And plan- 
ning, after all, has produced urban results 
as dreadful as any. The “master plan” for 
L.A. envisions two more international 
airports to be built—the first one in the 
desert of Riverside County—to pull An- 
gelenos out into the boondocks, where 
there is still room to grow and grow. 
Enzer is dubious: “How is anybody from 
Watts going to get to a job in Riverside if 
it opens up there?” Already, though, up 
north in an arid nowhere, a new, generic 
tract has sprung up: the development is 
called Le House 

While the master planners have L.A. 
sprawling off obediently to the desert, the 
metropolitan economy is supposed to be 
juiced up by more high-tech industry and 
a new era of trade with Asia and Latin 
America. “The growth in the Pacific rim 
has just begun,” says Planner Mark Pisa- 
no. “It’s going to take off like an exponen- 
tial curve in two to four decades.” 

Yet right now, it is the foreign resi- 
dents of the Pacific rim, hundreds every 
day, who take off—take off and land in 
L.A. Blithe Angelenos cannot afford to 
depend on luck and the vague promise of 
another economic boom, 20 or 40 years 
hence, to take care of the newcomers and 
smooth over problems. L.A., nature’s 
charmed city, must begin to look after 
itself. —By Kurt Andersen. Reported by 
Benjamin W. Cate, with the Los Angeles bureau 










Rags-to-riches Padilla family around the pool in 
West Covina; Mexican boy hawking oranges on 
Crenshaw Boulevard; robust off-island Samoans 
gather for a cricket match; Children's Day cele- 
brator at Koreatown Baptist church practicing a 
venerable American craze; and a vivid polyglot 
strip in a city where Kentucky Fried Chicken com- 
petes with Cantonese fried duck as well as Kore- 
an bulgoki, Japanese sashimi, Mexican tostadas 
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Losing Control of the Borders 


Congress considers a bill to limit illegal immigration 





Ernest Gustafson, the di- 
| rector of the Immigration 
/ and Naturalization Ser- 
vice’s Phoenix district, 
knew things were bad. The 
number of illegal aliens 
‘ caught in Arizona had 
climbed sharply, breaking 
records nearly every month and hitting an 
alltime high of 11,200 in April. 
Then Gustafson took a night heli- 
copter tour of the notorious 66-mile 
border stretch from the Pacific in- 
land past Chula Vista, Calif., where 
the Border Patrol picked up 49,511 
interlopers in April, up 46% over 
the same period last year. When the 
pilot turned on the chopper’s spot- 
lights, hundreds of Mexicans could 
be seen striding across the desolate, 
scrub-covered fields deeper into the 
US. But it was not until three 
weeks ago, when a man came to 
wash his office windows, that Gus- 
tafson appreciated the full extent of 
the problem. “He asked me in 
Spanish if he could come in,” Gus- 
tafson recalls. “It was apparent the 
guy didn’t belong here.” The INS of- 
ficial promptly began deportation — 
proceedings against the undocu- 
mented window washer. 
With the Mexican economy in 
a crunch, and with other countries 
in Central and South America 
racked by political instability, the 
steady stream of illegal immigrants “_ 
is turning into a flood. “Simply * 
put,” Attorney General William 
French Smith told a congressional 
subcommittee, “we've lost control 
of our borders.” Along the 2,000- = 
mile southern frontier, seizures are | 
| 30% to 50% higher than last spring. 





The northern border is emerging as “© STS SY LP eis ie 
In El Paso, a Border Patrol officer searches an illegal immigrant 


a convenient back door for refugees 








| head. Said a Mexican baker in Phoenix 


who smuggled his wife and ten children 
across the border: “It was too hard to make 
aliving in Mexico with so many kids, What 
you might earn in a week there, you can 
make in a day here.” 

There is a new desperation among the 
fleeing Mexicans. An economic austerity 
program imposed last year sent the value 





cern,” Gustafson says. “We are getting 
more calls from people who want to re- 
port illegals holding jobs.” 

The feeling that something has to be 
done—and fast—is also growing in Wash- 
ington. Three weeks ago, the Senate, for 
the second year in a row, passed a bill in- 
troduced by Republican Senator Alan 
Simpson that would make the most com- 


xarz—auackstan prehensive changes in immigration 
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policy since 1952. A similar mea- 
sure, introduced by Democratic | 
Representative Romano Mazzoli, 
died in the House last year, but now 
has a fair chance for passage. 

The Simpson-Mazzoli bill would 
give amnesty to most illegal aliens* 
who entered the country before 
1980, permitting them to apply for 
resident status. (The rest would re- 
main in legal limbo, subject to de- 
portation.) The Government esti- 
mates that about 2.3 million people 
would be eligible; the cost of social 
services for these newly legal resi- 
dents could run into the billions. | 
More important, the bill would pun- 
ish employers who knowingly hire 
4 undocumented immigrants, impos- 
ing fines of up to $2,000 for each 
worker. Employers of four or more | 
people would have to certify that 
they examined their employees’ 
identification papers. The measure 
would give the President three years 
to develop a fraud-resistant certifi- 
cation system, such as a tamper- 
proof Social Security card, but rules 
out a national identification card. 

Since work is what draws immi- 
grants to the U.S., the crackdown on 
employers goes to the heart of the 
problem. Moreover, it would clear 
up a troubling contradiction in the 
present law: that it is not illegal to 
hire foreigners who are in the coun- 





from the Caribbean, Europe and 
the Middle East, most of whom can 
| enter Canada without a visa; the flow 
there is up by 30% to 40%. INS Border Pa- 
trols are swamped. Says veteran Texas 
Officer Jack Richardson: “It’s like sword 
fighting with Zorro with a short knife.” 
The Border Patrol reckons that if the 
wave continues, an unprecedented 2 mil- 
lion immigrants, double the average annu- 
al influx, may sneak into the country be- 
fore 1983 is over. More than half a million 
will become permanent residents, joining 
the shadow population of 3.5 million to 6 
million illegal immigrants already here. 
They come for jobs, scrambling through 
fences, hopping freight trains, wading the 
Rio Grande, or riding in trucks with smug- 


glers, who charge as much as $2,000 a | 








"It's like sword fighting with Zorro with a short knife.” 


of the peso plummeting further, making 
the 36% unemployment rate (including 
the underemployed) seem all the more se- 
vere. Some of the once docile immigrants 
are carrying weapons and leading patrol- 
men on high-speed chases. “Mexicans are 
upset because they don’t feel they can sus- 
tain themselves in their own country,” 
says Mike Sheehy of the Nogales, Ariz., 
Border Patrol. 

The new surge of immigrants comes 
at a time when U.S. unemployment is the 
highest it has been in four decades, and 
when federal, state and local governments 
are hard-pressed to meet the needs of 
bona fide citizens. “We have seen a 
change from public apathy toward con- 


| Patrol 





try illegally. INS Chief Alan Nelson 
says the initial cost of enforcing 
sanctions could be $40 million to $50 mil- 
lion but contends this amountis small com- 


| pared with the financial drain caused by il- 


legal aliens. He says the INS would 
spot-check employers who hired illegal 
aliens in the past and industries thatattract 
them. The INS and the Labor Department 
would also audit a representative sample of 
all businesses. Nelson says more Border 
officers would be hired and 
equipped with sophisticated new infrared 
scopes and magnetic sensors. 

The Chamber of Commerce and His- 
panic groups have allied to fight the em- 





*Among those ineligible for legalization would be 
convicted felons, Nazis, drug offenders and those 
who advocate the overthrow of the Government 
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DRIVE ONE YEARS 
BEFORE 





UNLOADING IT. 


Consider all the abuse a sta- 
tion wagon gets in its lifetime. 

The endless shuttling from 
school to little league to piano les- 
sons to home. The backseat bat- 
tles that go on between the kids. 
The long hikes to weekend camp- 
sites. And all that hauling. Gro- 
ceries, paneling, furniture, 
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bicycles, lawnmowers. 

People do things to a station 
wagon they would never do to 
a Car. 

And yet, Volvos in general 
have a life expectancy one third 
longer than the average of all 
other cars on the road* 

Volvo offers a full family 


3 companson of US. registration data for all Volvos and for the a 
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of wagons to choose from. From 
turbocharged sports models to 
Diesels to our finely appointed 
GL Wagon. 

All of them deliver some- 
thing far more important these days 
than the capacity to carry things. 

The capacity ¥v7QoxN7O 
Corer: tpaeee A car you can believe in 
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Understands Your Business Needs. 


The greatest product of capi- 
talism is the freedom it gives 
to individuals to test their 
vision and exercise their 
initiative. 
Citicorp/Diners Club 
understands this. Diners 
Club joined forces with Citi- 
corp in order to provide a 
credit card that gives today’s 
business people the tools 
they need to get things done. 
Resources From Citicorp. 
At Citicorp/Diners Club 
we want your business and 
were willing to work hard to 
get it. We've talked to busi- 
ness people like you all over 
the country to better under- 
stand your present needs and 
to anticipate future prob- 
lems. It’s this kind of atti- 


When you mean business: 


tude that’s helped Citico 
become one of the world’s 
largest financial institutions. 

Asa Citicorp/Diners Club 
member, however, you can 
expect more than under- 
standing. You can expect a 
growing array of services to 
make your business life eas- 
ier and more profitable. 


Worldwide Acceptance 
Where You Do 
Business Most. 

National economies do 
not exist anymore as iso- 
lated entities. It is only pos- 
sible these days to speak of 
a world economy. 

That’s why Citicorp/ 
Diners Club is accepted all 
over the world. 

Today Citicorp/Diners 


car rental agencies and 
hotels. We're also accepted 
at most of the world’s finest 


shops and restaurants, lo- 
cated in precisely those con- 


tinents, countries and cities 
where the vast majority of 
the world’s business is 
conducted. 
Having achieved this 


level of acceptance, 
pe ) however, doesn’t mean 


we're going to stop 

growing. In the first full 

year that Citicorp owned 

Diners Club, over 75,000 

new establishments agreed 
to accept the Card. 
No Pre-set 


Spending Limit. 


Citicorp/Diners Club un- 


derstands that to make 
money you have to spend 
money. 

Because you have proven 
your fiscal responsibility 


your spending limit is deter- 


mined by you—by your 


spending and payment pat- 


terns and by your personal 
resources. 
More Ways To Get Cash 
—Up To $1,000. 
Citicorp/Diners Club can 
provide you with cash where 
cash is hardest to come by: 
overseas. The Citicorp, 
Diners Club Card entitles 
you to cash your personal 
check from $250 to $1,000 
at Citibank branches around 
the world* 
Emergency 
funds are no 
problem at 
home, either. 
As a Citicorp, 
Diners Club 
member you 
can cash per- 
sonal checks 


Club has virtually 100% ac- 
ceptance at major airlines, 








for up to $250 per stay at 
more participating hotels 
and motels in the United 
States than ever before. 


Better Services 
For Business Travel. 

Citicorp/Diners Club 
knows the value of auto- 
matic travel accident insur- 
ance. This is why we've 
recently doubled the amount. 
You now get $150,000 in 
automatic travel accident 
insurance when you charge 
airline, train or ship tickets 
with the Card** 

Whenever you buy Citi- 
corp Travelers Checks, you 
can receive reimbursement 
of the service charge on your 
purchase. Simply forward 
the purchase agreement for 
credit to your Citicorp 
Diners Club account. 

In addition, you can sell 
or purchase foreign cur- 
rency without the normal 
fee at Citibank branches 
overseas. 

Call Toll Free 
800-525-7000. 

Call the number above 
today for an application and 
additional information. 

While lots of credit cards 
understand the problems of 
people who consume wealth, 
Citicorp/Diners Club under- 
stands the problems of peo- 
ple who produce it. 


*Subject to modest service charge and local Laws 


**This policy is underwritten by Commercial In 


surance Company of Newark, NJ. The cost of 
insurance benefits is included in the annual card 
membership fee. This insurance not available to 
residents of Mississippi and South Carolina 


DINERS CLUB 
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— 
ployer sanctions. Business frets that em- 
ployers will be turned into paper-pushing 
private immigration officials; Hispanics 
worry about discriminatory side effects. 
Says Tony Bonilla, president of the 
League of United Latin-American Citi- 
zens: “Immigration officers won’t be look- 
ing for Turks or Russians. They'll be look- 
ing for brown faces.” 

The bill is chafing the sometimes dif- 
ficult relationship between the neighbor- 
ing countries. Historically, the lax border 
enforcement has worked to the advantage 
of both. The U.S. has used Mexico as a 
backup labor source, and Mexico has 
counted on the annual flow of its natives 
as a “safety valve” for relieving the pres- 
sure of its high unemployment. Although 
the Mexican government of Miguel de la 
Madrid Hurtado has avoided taking a 
public position, Mexican leaders com- 
plain bitterly in private that the US. is 
making a unilateral decision about a 
problem the countries share and is “crimi- 
nalizing” the immigrants. 


hile Mexico accounts for an esti- 
| WY ms 92% of the illegal immi- 
| grants coming into the U.S., the 


number from other countries is also on the 
rise. In one Texas Border Patrol sector, ar- 
rested Salvadorans have doubled over the 
past year, from 266 to 542. One of them, 
José, 25, is trying to raise his $3,500 bond. “I 
can't go back to El Salvador,” he says. “I'd 
be shot.” Like Afghan and Haitian refu- 
gees, Salvadorans present thorny problems 
for the INS because they come requesting 
asylum. To get it, they must show that they 
have been or are likely to be persecuted for 
political, religious or racial reasons. 

As the illegal alien population swells, a 
controversy roils over the effects of this “in- 
visible” underclass on society. INS officials 
estimate that illegal immigrants cost the 
US. $4 billion annually in benefits, lost in- 
come taxes and wages that would other- 
wise go to Americans. Another study by the 
Environmental Fund, a Washing- 
ton research group, puts the cost at 
$14 billion. It is also estimated that 
Mexicans ship $3 billion a year to 
their families back home. With 
easily forged documents, some ille- 
gals get all the perks of citizenship, 
including welfare, unemployment 
benefits, food stamps and Medic- 
aid. Many illegals are paid in cash 
by their employers. Others, howev- 
er, pay payroll and Social Security 
taxes but do not risk trying to col- 
lect any services in return. “That's 
part of the deal,” says Brandeis 
University American Studies Pro- 
fessor Lawrence Fuchs. “The ille- 
gal immigrants don’t have any dis- 
satisfaction with it. It’s a benign 
Catch-22.” 

A Supreme Court ruling last 
year guaranteed children of illegal 
immigrants a free public educa- 
tion. In Los Angeles County, offi- - 
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Rounding up illegal aliens from Texas trains 


$50 million. In Brownsville, on the Texas 
border, School Superintendent Raul Bes- 
teiro estimates that there are some 2,000 il- 
legal alien children among the 30,000 chil- 
dren in his school district. The city has 350 
portable classrooms to handle the over- 
flow. Asks a frustrated Besteiro: “Why 
should Brownsville taxpayers have to pay 
for construction for people who illegally 
cross our border?” 

Some communities report burgeoning 
crime by illegal aliens. In Dallas, an outcry 
erupted last January when a Mexican who 
had been deported five times was charged 
with killing a policeman. “I’ve had 5,712 
people in jail since the first ofthe year,” says 
Sheriff Marshall Rousseau of Cameron 
County on the Texas border, “and 39% 
have been illegal aliens.” 





| sets, two freezers and two cars—by put- 





But the most hotly debated issue is 





| jobs. The Department of Labor has esti- 
| mated that one illegal immigrant in five is 
performing a job that would be done by an 
American worker. Most economists, how- 
ever, call this estimate inflated, arguing 
that the degree of displacement is small. 
By and large, undocumented immigrants 
have menial, low-paying jobs in restau- 
rants, hotels or factories, or work in the 
fields. “They take lousy jobs that Ameri- 
can workers do not want,” says M.LT. 
Economics Professor Michael Piore. Hec- 
tor, an undocumented worker in Phoenix, 
has achieved a comfortable middle-class 
life for his family—three color television 





ting in long days as a $4.75-an-hour dish- 
washer. “Anybody can do my job,” he | 
says. “But the difference is this: I come to 
work every day. Americans who take the 
job often fail to show up for work because 
they don’t really want the job.” For mar- 
ginal businesses, economists say, cheap 
immigrant help can make the difference 
between surviving or failing. 


move up the ladder to service and in- 

dustry jobs. Donald Huddle, a member 
of the Texas Governor's Task Force on 
Immigration, created a stir last year when 
he estimated that a third of the commer- 
cial construction jobs in Houston were 
held by illegal aliens, who made an aver- 
age wage of $4.64 an hour, 40% above the 
federal minimum wage of $3.35. In east- 
ern Massachusetts in April, 26% of the 
144 employed aliens picked up by the INS 
were earning more than $5.25 an hour, | 
and 69% were being paid between mini- 
mum wage and $5.24 an hour. 

Ironically, some immigrants try to pull 
the ladder up after them. Colorado Gover- 
nor Richard Lamm points out that the 
great majority of tips to Denver immigra- 
tion agents come from fellow Hispanics. 
“The average Hispanic understands,” 
Lamm says, “that there are only so many 
norraue jobs.” In a recent poll of 457 regis- 
tered Hispanic voters in southern 
Texas, 54% said they favored 
stricter enforcement of the immi- 
> gration laws. “They're destroying 
this country,” complains Juan 
Ramirez, laid-off master electri- 
cian from the Brownsville area. 
“Are you going to hire me when 
you can get someone else for $3.50 
an hour?” 

The Simpson-Mazzoli bill 
would take some of the burden off 
the Border Patroland shiftit toem- 
ployers who have been turning a 
blind eye to their undocumented 
workers. But the bill isno panacea. 
The trek ofimmigrants will contin- 
ue as long as some countries are 
rich and stable, and others are poor 
and torn by political dissension. 
Given the parlous state of so many 
other economies, the U.S. stands to 
be the land of opportunity for some 


= immigrants are beginning to 
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“We have room for but one language here, and that is the English 

language, for we intend to see that the crucible turns our people out 

as Americans and not as dwellers in a polyglot boarding house.” 
—Theodore Roosevelt 


n the store windows of Los Angeles, gathering place of the 

world’s aspiring peoples, the signs today ought to read, “Eng- 
lish spoken here.” Supermarket price tags are often written in 
Korean, restaurant menus in Chinese, employment-office signs 
in Spanish. In the new city of dreams, where gold can be earned 
if not found on the sidewalk, there are laborers and businessmen 
who have lived five, ten, 20 years in America without learning to 
speak English. English is not the common denominator for 
many of these new Americans. Disturbingly, some of them insist 
it need not be. 

America’s image of itself as a melting pot, enriched by every 
culture yet subsuming all of them, dates back far beyond the 
huddled yearning masses at the Baja California border and Ellis 
Island, beyond the passage in 
steerage of victims of the potato 
famine and the high-minded Teu- 
tonic settlements in the nascent 
Midwest, Just months after the 
Revolution was won, in 1782, 
French-American Writer Michel- 
Guillaume-Jean de Crévecoeur 
said of his adopted land: “Individ- 
uals of all nations are melted into 
a new race of men.” Americans 
embittered by the wars of Europe 
knew that fusing diversity into 
unity was more than a poetic ide- 
al, it was a practical necessity. In 
1820 future Congressman Edward 
Everett warned, “From the days 
of the Tower of Babel, confusion 
of tongues has ever been one of 
the most active causes of political misunderstanding.” 

The successive waves of immigrants did not readily embrace 
the new culture, even when intimidated by the xenophobia of the 
know-nothing era or two World Wars. Says Historian James 
Banks: “Each nationality group tried desperately to remake 
North America in the image of its native land.”” When the ques- 
tion arose of making the U.S. multilingual or multicultural in 
public affairs, however, Congress stood firm. In the 1790s, 1840s 
and 1860s, the lawmakers voted down pleas to print Govern- 
ment documents in German. Predominantly French-speaking 
Louisiana sought statehood in 1812; the state constitution that it 
submitted for approval specified that its official language would 
be English. A century later, New Mexico was welcomed into the 
union, but only after an influx of settlers from the North and 
East had made English, not Spanish, the majority tongue. 

Occasional concentrations of immigrants were able to win 
local recognition of their language and thereby enforce an early 
form of affirmative action: by 1899 nearly 18,000 pupils in Cin- 
cinnati divided their school time between courses given in Ger- 
man and in English, thus providing employment for 186 Ger- 
man-speaking teachers. In 1917 San Francisco taught German 
in eight primary schools, Italian in six, French in four and Span- 
ish in two. Yet when most cities consented to teach immigrant 
children in their native Chinese or Polish or Yiddish or Gujarati, 
the clearly stated goal was to transform the students as quickly as 
possible into speakers of English and full participants in society. 

Now, however, a new bilingualism and biculturalism is being 
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Against a Confusion of Tongues 














promulgated that would deliberately fragment the nation into 
separate, unassimilated groups. The movement seems to take 
much of its ideology from the black separatism of the 1960s but 
derives its political force from the unprecedented raw num- 
bers—15 million or more—of a group linked to a single tongue, 
Spanish. The new metaphor is not the melting pot but the salad 
bowl, with each element distinct. The biculturalists seek to use 
public services, particularly schools, not to Americanize the 
young but to heighten their consciousness of belonging to 
another heritage. Contends Tomas A. Arciniega, vice president 
for academic affairs at California State University at Fresno: 
“The promotion of cultural differences has to be recognized as 
a valid and legitimate educational goal.” Miguel Gonzalez- 
Pando, director of the Center for Latino Education at Florida In- 
ternational University in Miami, says: “I speak Spanish at home, 
my social relations are mostly in Spanish, and I am raising my 
daughter as a Cuban American. It is a question of freedom of 
choice.” In Gonzalez-Pando’s city, where Hispanics outnumber 
whites, the anti-assimilationist 
theory has become accepted prac- 
tice: Miami’s youth can take 
twelve years of bilingual public 
schooling with no pretense made 
that the program is transitional 
toward anything. The potential 
for separatism is greater in Los 
Angeles. Philip Hawley, president 
of the Carter Hawley Hale retail 
store chain, cautions: “This is the 
only area in the US. that over the 
next 50 years could have a polar- 
ization into two distinct cultures, 
of the kind that brought about the 
Quebec situation in Canada.” 
Professor Rodolfo Acufia of 
California State University at 
Northridge concurs. Says Acufia: 
“Talk of secession may come when there are shrinking eco- 
nomic resources and rising expectations among have-not 
Hispanics.” 

Already the separatists who resist accepting English have 
won laws and court cases mandating provision of social services, 
some government instructions, even election ballots in Spanish. 
The legitimizing effect of these decisions can be seen in the pro- 
liferation of billboards, roadside signs and other public commu- 
nications posted in Spanish. Acknowledges Professor Ramon 
Ruiz of the University of California at San Diego: “The separat- 
ism question is with us already.” The most portentous evidence is 
in the classrooms. Like its political cousins, equal opportunity 
and social justice, bilingual education is a catchall term that 
means what the speaker wishes it to mean. 

There are at least four ways for schools to teach students who 
speak another language at home: 

1) Total immersion in English, which relies on the proven 
ability of children to master new languages. Advocates of bilin- 
gual education argue that this approach disorients children and 
sometimes impedes their progress in other subjects, because 
those who have already mastered several grades’ worth of mate- 
rial in their first language may be compelled to take English-lan- 
guage classes with much younger or slower students. 

2) Short-term bilingual education, which may offer a full cur- 
riculum but is directed toward moving students into English-lan- 
guage classes as rapidly as possible. In a report last month by a 
Twentieth Century Fund task force, members who were disillu- 
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NEVER FADES. 


Only BASF'’s exclusive Pure Chrome formulation can keep on 
delivering first-run sharpness, color brilliance, clarity, and sound 
reproduction—no matter how many times you replay it or re-record 
on it. So whether you want to record for keeps, or re-record night 
after night, don’t trust your recordings 

to any other brand. For the video tape 
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The Brilliant Summation of the Presidential Series by the Pulitzer Prizewinning Author 


Theodore H.White_ | 
America in Search of Itself 
THE MAKING OF THE PRESIDENT 
1956-1980 


behind that transforma- 

tion. He sets the stage by 

describing the forces 
that have changed 
American politics in 
the twenty-five years 
of his reporting. 


“Remarkable...lucid, 
knowledgeable, and at 
times savagely witty” 
—Harpers 
“An achievement” 
—Saturday Review 
“Fascinating... 
required, if controver- 
sial, reading” 
—Cosmopolitan 
“Controversial...dis 
quieting and provocative. 4 
A major statement from 
a respected journalist” 
—Publishers Weekly 
All of us have lived through 
a time of collision in America, of 
upheavals shattering old ideas and 
dreams, transforming American politics 
in the process. Now Theodore White 
recreates for us the dramas played out 









America in Search 
of Itself climaxes 
in the campaign 
and election of 
1980. Only history— 
and the conscience 
of every concerned 
American—will deter- 
mine how fateful that 
election and its mandate 
will ultimately prove for the future 
of all Americans. 
Now in Quality 
Paperback 


“A grand overview of the passage of power | by the | godfather of modern political reportage” —Time 
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and other forms of political violence 
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sioned with the performance of elaborate bilingual programs 
urged diversion of federal funds to the teaching of English. The 
panel held: “Schoolchildren will never swim in the American 
mainstream unless they are fluent in English.” 

3) Dual curriculum, which permits students to spend several 
years making the transition. This is the method urged by many 
moderate Hispanic, Chinese and other ethnic minority leaders. 
Says Historian Ruiz: “The direct approach destroys children’s 
feelings of security. Bilingual education eases them from some- 
thing they know to something they do not.” 

4) Language and cultural maintenance, which seeks to en- 
hance students’ mastery of their first language while also teach- 
ing them English. In Hispanic communities, the language train- 
ing is often accompanied by courses in ethnic heritage. Argues 
Miami Attorney Manuel Diaz, a vice chairman of the Spanish 
American League Against Discrimination: “Cultural diversity 
makes this country strong. It is not a disease.” 

The rhetoric of supporters of bilingualism suggests that 
theirs may be a political solution to an educational problem. In- 
deed, some of them acknowledge that they view bilingual pro- 
grams as a source of jobs for Hispanic administrators, teachers 
and aides. In cities with large minority enrollments, says a Chi- 
cago school principal who requested anonymity, “those of us 
who consider bilingual education ineffective are afraid that if we 
say so we will lose our jobs.” Lawrence Uzzell, president of Learn 
Inc., a Washington-based research foundation, contends that 
Hispanic educational activists are cynically protecting their own 
careers. Says Uzzell: “The more the Hispanic child grows up iso- 
lated, the easier it is for politicians to manipulate him as part of 
an ethnic voting bloc.” 

The signal political success for 
bilingualism has been won at the 
US. Department of Education. 
After the Supreme Court ruled in 
1974 that Chinese-speaking stu- 
dents were entitled to some in- 
struction in a language they could 
understand, the DOE issued “in- 
formal” rules that now bind more 
than 400 school districts. Immer- 
sion in English, even rapid transi- 
tion to English, does not satisfy 
the DOE; the rules compel school 
systems to offer a full curriculum 
to any group of 20 or more stu- 
dents who share a foreign lan- 
guage. The DOE rules have sur- 
vived three presidencies, although 
Jesse Soriano, director of the Reagan Administration's $138 mil- 
lion bilingual program, concedes, “This is money that could be 
spent more effectively.” About half of students from Spanish- 
speaking homes drop out before the end of high school; of the 
ones who remain, 30% eventually score two or more years below 
their age group on standardized tests. But it is hard to demon- 
strate the value of any bilingual approach in aiding those stu- 
dents. In 1982 Iris Rotberg reported in the Harvard Education 
Review: “Research findings have shown that bilingual programs 
are neither better nor worse than other instructional methods.” 
Indeed, the DOE’s review found that of all methods for teaching 
bilingual students English and mathematics, only total immer- 
sion in English clearly worked. 

One major problem in assessing the worth of bilingual pro- 
grams is that they often employ teachers who are less than com- 
petent in either English or Spanish, or in, the specific subjects 
they teach. In a 1976 test of 136 teachers and aides in bilingual 
programs in New Mexico, only 13 could read and write Spanish 
at third-grade level. Says former Boston School Superintendent 
Robert Wood: “Many bilingual teachers do not have a command 
of English, and after three years of instruction under them, chil- 
dren also emerge without a command of English.” Another com- 
plicating factor is the inability of researchers to determine 
whether the problems of Hispanic students stem more from lan- 
guage difficulty or from their economic class. Many Hispanic 
children who are unable to speak English have parents with little 
education who hold unskilled jobs; in school performance, these 
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students are much like poor blacks and whites. Notes Harvard’s 
Nathan Glazer: “If these students do poorly in English, they may 
be doing poorly in a foreign language.” 

Even if the educational value of bilingual programs were be- 
yond dispute, there would remain questions about their psychic 
value to children. Among the sharpest critics of bilingualism is 
Author Richard Rodriguez, who holds a Berkeley Ph.D. in liter- 
ature and grew up in a Spanish-speaking, working-class house- 
hold; in his autobiography Hunger of Memory, Rodriguez argues 
that the separation from his family that a Hispanic child feels on 
becoming fluent in English is necessary to develop a sense of be- 
longing to American society, Writes Rodriguez: “Bilingualists do 
not seem to realize that there are two ways a person is individual- 
ized. While one suffers a diminished sense of private individual- 
ity by becoming assimilated into public society, such assimila- 
tion makes possible the achievement of public individuality.” By 
Rodriguez’s reasoning, the discomfort of giving up the language 
of home is far less significant than the isolation of being unable 
to speak the language of the larger world. 















he dubious value of bilingualism to students is only part of 

America’s valid concern about how to absorb the Hispanic 
minority. The U.S., despite its exceptional diversity, has been 
spared most of the ethnic tensions that beset even such industrial- 
ized nations as Belgium and Spain. The rise of a large group, de- 
tached from the main population by language and custom, could 
affect the social stability of the country. Hispanic leaders, more- 
over, acknowledge that their constituents have been less inclined 
to become assimilated than previous foreign-language communi- 
ties, in part because many of them 
anticipated that after earning and 
saving, they would return to Puer- 
to Rico, Mexico, South America 
or Cuba. Says Historian Doyce 
Nunis of the University of South- 
ern California: “For the first time 
in American experience, a large 
immigrant group may be electing 
to bypass the processes of accultur- 
ation.” Miami Mayor Maurice 
Ferré, a Puerto Rican, claims that 
in his city a resident can go from 
birth through school and working 
life to death without ever having to 
speak English. But most Hispanic 
intellectuals claim that their com- 
munities, like other immigrant 
groups before them, cling together 
only to combat discrimination. 

The disruptive potential of bilingualism and biculturalism is 
still worrisome: millions of voters cut off from the main sources 
of information, millions of potential draftees inculcated with 
dual ethnic loyalties, millions of would-be employees ill at ease 
in the language of their workmates. Former Senator S.I. Haya- 
kawa of California was laughed at for proposing a constitutional 
amendment to make English the official language of the U.S. It 
was a gesture of little practical consequence but great symbolic 
significance: many Americans mistakenly feel there is some- 
thing racist, or oppressive, in expecting newcomers to share the 
nation’s language and folkways. 

Beyond practical politics and economics, separatism belittles 
the all-embracing culture that America has embodied for the 
world. Says Writer Irving Howe, a scholar of literature and the 
Jewish immigrant experience: “The province, the ethnic nest, 
remains the point from which everything begins, but it must be 
transcended.” That transcendence does not mean disappear- 
ance. It is possible to eat a Mexican meal, dance a Polish polka, 
sing in a Rumanian choir, preserve one’s ethnicity however one 
wishes, and still share fully in the English-speaking common so- 
ciety. Just as American language, food and popular culture re- 
flect the past groups who landed in the U.S., so future American 
culture will reflect the Hispanics, Asians and many other groups 
who are replanting their roots. As Author Rodriguez observes af- 
ter his journey into the mainstream, “Culture survives whether 
you want it to or not.” —By William A. Henry ill 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 





World 


Changing the key players: As Enders, left, watches, Secretary of State Shultz announces the appointments of Pickering and Motley 





Making Peace at Home 


Shultz forestalls a diplomatic flap by picking icking his own man for El an for El Salvador’ 


ecretary of State George Shultz 

was plunged into another delicate 

and important peace-keeping mis- 

sion last week. This time, he was 
not involved in untangling the problems 
of the Atlantic Alliance or the Middle 
East. Instead, he was faced with an ill-de- 
fined upheaval in his own pinstriped bai- 
liwick at Foggy Bottom. Washington’s 
professional diplomats were up in arms 
over the Reagan Administration’s sur- 
prise decision two weeks ago to replace 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs Thomas O. Enders, 51, 
and U.S. Ambassador to El Salvador 
Deane R. Hinton, 60, as the key players in 
the nation’s most contentious foreign poli- 
cy game, how to deal with troublesome 
Central America. 

Shultz countered the diplomatic in- 
surgency by announcing that Hinton’s re- 
placement in El! Salvador would be 
Thomas R. Pickering, 51, a distinguished 
career diplomat who is currently USS. 
Ambassador to Nigeria. Pickering thus 
becomes the third member ofa new diplo- 
matic troika. The other two previously 
appointed members are L. Anthony Mot- 
ley, 45, who was Ambassador to Brazil, 
and Richard Stone, a former Democratic 
Senator from Florida, who was sworn in 
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last week as the State Department’s spe- 
cial envoy to Central America. Said 
Shultz: “[Pickering] is the best possible 
man for the job. We picked out of the very 
heavy cream the best that the Foreign 
Service has to offer.” 

Shultz’s praise for Pickering glossed 
over a power struggle that has absorbed 
Washington ever since the Secretary of 
State abruptly announced on an airplane 
bound for the Williamsburg summit that 
he would replace the tall, patrician En- 
ders. According to the Administration, 
the shift was merely routine. In fact, it 
brought into the open a fight over who 
would control U.S. policy in Central 
America and especially in embattled El 
Salvador. In theory, the change left Shultz 
in absolute charge of Central American 
affairs, but some skeptics wondered if the 
shuffle might leave more authority with 
the White House, where National Securi- 
ty Adviser William Clark and U.N. Am- 
bassador Jeane Kirkpatrick increasingly 
hold sway over the President's attitudes 
toward Central America 

Whether the changes in personalities 
at State presage a further turn to the right 
in U.S. policy in Central America, howev- 
er, is doubtful. As Shultz said last week: 


policy is, and remains, as it was enunciat- 
ed by the President in his speech to Con- 
gress [on April 27].” Declared Reagan: 
“We are not changing the policy I have 
outlined.” 

Nonetheless, Shultz was confronted 
with an uncommon degree of rancor 
among State Department officials after 
word came that Enders, an architect of 
US. policy toward Central America, was 
about to be shuffled off as Ambassador to 
Madrid. Professional diplomats at State 
became increasingly outraged over a 
steady stream of anonymous denigrating 
comments about Enders that emerged 
from the White House. Among the accu- 
sations: that, contrary to White House 
policy, Enders favored conciliatory nego- 
tiations with the guerrillas in El Salvador; 
that he insisted excessively on the impor- 
tance of emphasizing economic as well as 
military aid to El Salvador in President 
Reagan’s April speech to Congress. 
Above all, there was a clash of personal- 
ities, particularly between Enders and 
Kirkpatrick. Said a top State Department 
official: “He [Enders] should not have 
been treated that way. No one here be- 


| lieves that character assassination is a 


“Our Central American policy is set. Our 





good mechanism for handling personnel 
disputes.” 
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The outgoing and outspoken Hinton talks to the press 


The State Department bureaucrats 
decided to draw the line at the White 
House staff's desire to replace Ambassa- 
dor to El Salvador Deane Hinton with a 
man of their own choosing. A colorful, 
outspoken and energetic diplomat, Hin- 
ton was due to leave El Salvador this sum- 
mer in any case; by all accounts, he has 
been highly successful at what Shultz last 
week described as one of the “most im- 
portant, difficult, demanding and sophis- 
ticated” U.S. diplomatic jobs anywhere.” 

From time to time, however, Hinton 
has caused discomfort to the White 
House. Last year he was reprimanded— 
“brutally,” according to one account—by 
National Security Adviser Clark when he 
publicly castigated El Salvador for its 
abysmal human rights record. Clark 
wanted to replace Hinton with Gerald E. 
Thomas, a black retired Navy admiral 
who has served, without undue distinc- 
tion, as U.S. Ambassador to Guyana since 
December 1981. Thomas was seen by the 
Reagan White House as a diplomat who, 
unlike the arrogant Enders and the mer- 
curial Hinton, would easily comply with 
Oval Office views. 

The news immediately 
provoked outrage. Senior 
State Department officials 
warned Shultz that it was im- 
perative that he choose Hin- 
ton’s successor himself, in or- 
der to show who really ran 
the main instrument of US. 
diplomacy. Said a participant 
in the bureaucratic wran- 
gling: “Others may have had 
their candidate [for the am- 
bassadorial post], but if it was 
really the Secretary's respon- 
sibility to run [Central Amer- 
ican] policy, then he had to 
have his choice.” 

Shultz concurred with his ] 
aides that El Salvador re- 
quired the most competent 





*Four months ago, Hinton married a 
Salvadoran. While the relationship 
may have contributed to Hinton's 
sophisticated understanding of El 





Salvador, it did not violate any State Leftist guerrill 


jas attack a government patrol in El Salvador 
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career emissary that his department could | 
provide—meaning Pickering. In the end, 
winning the bureaucratic trial of strength 
was relatively easy. Shultz took the matter 
directly to Clark, who readily agreed to 
the choice. According to some State De- 
partment cynics, Clark merely recognized 
that the White House needed no further 
unfavorable publicity over its choices of 
diplomatic personnel. 

What is still unclear is whether Shultz 
or the White House staff is now in charge 
of Central American policy. And whoever 
is in charge, what does that mean? Ac- 
cording to Shultz, the U.S. remains com- 
mitted to a “sophisticated but I think very 
correct” set of policies in connection with 
war-torn El Salvador. That policy, Shultz 
reiterated last week, contains four ele- 
ments: 1) increased aid in developing the 
economy and democratic institutions; 2) 
military assistance aimed at strengthen- 
ing the Salvadoran army so that it can 
keep the guerrillas at bay long enough for 
the first goal to produce results; 3) support 
for negotiations to broaden participation 
in the democratic process, notably in the 


Stone, right, visits Salvadoran President Magafia last week 








elections now scheduled for late 1983; and 
4) encouragement of multilateral talks in 
which other countries in the region would 
try to help solve security problems. That 
combination of aims, said Shultz, “is the 
policy that has been and remains fully in 
effect.” 


$ one sign of its commitment to 
those goals, the Administration 
last week sent off Special Envoy 
Richard Stone on a twelve-day, 
ten-nation “listening” tour of Central 
America. On his first stop, in El Salvador, 
Stone met with Provisional President Al- 
varo Alfredo Magafia, Defense Minister 
Carlos Eugenio Vides Casanova, and the 
country’s archbishop, Arturo Rivera y 
Damas. Stone will also visit Nicaragua; it 
will be the first high-level U.S. visit to 
the revolutionary Sandinista government 
since Enders met with Junta Coordinator 
Daniel Ortega Saavedra there in 1981. 
Among other things, the Stone visit is 
intended to emphasize to the U.S. Con- 
gress that the Reagan Administration is 
still willing to pursue a reasonable and 
werecssers flexible course in its Central 
American policy. Nonethe- 
less, said Stone, “the odds are 
long” against expectations 
for peace any time soon in 
the region. 

Many Congressmen are 
equally skeptical about that 
prospect. Last week the Re- 
publican leadership in the 
House of Representatives 
used parliamentary proce- 
dures for the third time to put 
off a vote by the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee to 
cut off funding for the Ad- 
ministration’s ill-concealed 
covert support for armed 
Nicaraguan counterrevolu- 
tionaries who oppose their 
country’s leftist government. 
Clement Zablocki, chairman 
of the House committee, 
called the latest maneuver- 
ings at State “not helpful” in 





Department regulations and played 
no role in his transfer. 
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The warning: all American advisers will return home “in coffins.” 


the long-term effort to pre- 
vent an anti-Administration 
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vote. Argued liberal Democratic Con- 
gressman Gerry Studds of Massachusetts: 
“The Administration is clearly in viola- 
tion of a host of international laws and 
treaties. If you have to behave like the So- 
viets to compete with the Soviets, you've 
squandered the one area of competition 
where we are clearly ahead.” To suggest 
that the Reagan Administration, whatev- 
er its faults, is behaving “like the Soviets” 
must strike even-handed observers as 
outlandish. 

But Administration policy was further 
tarnished last week with the revelation 
that the Central Intelligence Agency had 
suggested to two congressional oversight 
committees last December that the CIA 
undertake a covert operation aimed at 
overthrowing the Marxist-oriented dicta- 
torship of Desi Bouterse in the South 
American nation of Suriname. The idea 
was flatly turned down by Congress, on the 
ground that the CIA had failed to prove 
that the Surinamese government had fall- 
en solidly into the Cuban and Soviet camp. 
Ifanything, the attempt seemed to help so- 
lidify congressional antagonism toward 
the kind of covert actions that the Reagan 
Administration is now sponsoring in Nic- 
aragua. Said a congressional committee 
member who helped to veto the Surinam- 
ese operation: “Suriname just confirmed 
our fears that covert operations were no 
longer an instrument of last resort for this 
Administration.” 


omparisons with Soviet behavior, 
protests over covert action and the 


latest bureaucratic maneuvers in 

Washington have tended to ob- 
scure the fact that Marxist-led insurgents 
in countries like El Salvador are as adept 
as the U.S. and their clients in their use of 
firearms. A faction of the Salvadoran reb- 
els reaffirmed that fact last week. Having 
taken credit for the May 25 assassination 
of U.S, Military Adviser Lieut. Command- 
er Albert Schaufelberger III in the capital 
of San Salvador, the so-called Popular 
Forces of Liberation (F.P.L.) warned that 
the guerrillas would now step up armed at- 
tacks against military men in the country. 
Allof the U.S. advisers, said a radio broad- 
cast heard in San Salvador, would be car- 
ried home “in coffins.” 

Whatever its other problems, the Rea- 
gan Administration showed no signs of 
quailing before that threat. The White 
House has decided to send 20 to 25 US. 
medical specialists to El Salvador. More 
important, the U.S. has already an- 
nounced that it will send 100 military 
advisers to Honduras in order to train 
| Salvadoran troops. In doing so, the Ad- 
ministration gets around the self-imposed 
ceiling of 55 U.S. trainers allowed in El 
Salvador. Nonetheless, said an Adminis- 
tration official, “there’s no consideration 
at present of increasing personnel, funding 
or the level of U.S. involvement” in Cen- 
tral America. —8y George Russell. Reported 
by Johanna McGeary and Evan Thomas/ 
Washington 














A Charmer and a Pro 


“y suppose I should employ the old mother-in-law joke about mixed feelings. 
It’s like seeing your mother-in-law going over a cliff in your new Cadillac.” 
With that happy-go-lucky quip, L. (for Langhorne) Anthony Motley confirmed 
to newsmen that he would be replacing Thomas O. Enders as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs. The mixed feelings might apply equally well 
to Thomas R. Pickering, who was unexpectedly nominated last week for the 
daunting position of U.S. Ambassador to El Salvador. But the good-humored 
nonchalance was vintage Motley. 

Whereas Enders sometimes projects an air of lofty erudition, the boyish and 
plain-spoken Motley relies on agile street smarts rather than deskbound knowl- 
edge, and on an instinctive gift for dealing with individuals rather than ideas. The 
son of an American oil executive and a British-Brazilian mother, he was born 
and grew up amid sun-splashed privilege in Rio de Janeiro. After graduating 
from the Citadel military school in Charleston, S.C., Motley joined the Air Force 
and was posted from 1965 to 1967 in Panama— 
his only Central American experience—and later 
in Alaska. There he switched careers and founded 
what has since become the largest real estate firm 
in the state. He was, recalls Anchorage Attorney 
Clifford Groh, “affable, very enjoyable,” but also 
a “take-charge sort of guy.” 

It was while canvassing for Alaska’s two Sen- 
ators that Motley, though no ideologue, endeared 
himself to Republicans on Capitol Hill. That as- 
sociation earned him the ambassadorship to Bra- 
zil in July 1981, amid a chorus of skeptical 
murmurs. But Motley’s brand of eager and enter- 
prising informality was well suited to his birth- 
place. He not only silenced his detractors but also 
charmed an impressive number of high-level Bra- 
zilians, all in fluent Portuguese. Sometimes driv- 
ing out to the country in his pickup for drinks 
with Brazil’s President Jodo Baptista Figueiredo, 
he was instrumental in arranging state visits be- 
tween Figueiredo and Reagan. 

To offset his lack of diplomatic experience, 
Motley should bring to Central America a famil- 
iarity with Latin ways, an understanding of the 
military mind and a smooth social adroitness. 
Dressed, characteristically, in blue jeans and 
sports shirt, he told TIME that a change in US. 
policy toward Latin America was not necessary. 
But he does believe that the disproportionate 
amount of attention Central America has attract- 
ed in Washington has obscured U.S. interests 
elsewhere in the hemisphere. After Motley’s aus- 
picious first week in his new position, one State 
Department official observed, “He might even 
come to be branded a pragmatist.” 

In contrast to the easygoing Motley, Pickering 
is a low-key but highly regarded career diplomat who has quietly glided up in the 
State Department hierarchy. Having been executive secretary of the State Depart- 
ment, a high post involving internal management, Pickering served as Ambassador 
to Jordan from 1974 to 1978 and, since 1981, to Nigeria. In both nations, he won 
admirers. A senior Jordanian diplomat remembers him as one of Washington's 
best envoys to the kingdom, “a first-rate professional diplomat who always dealt 
with us honestly and intelligently.” Beneath his soft-spoken, scholarly demeanor, 
Pickering can be personable and witty. Indeed, he established an unusual rapport 
both with Jordan’s King Hussein and with Nigerian President Shehu Shagari. 

Above all, Pickering is celebrated for his ability to assimilate facts quickly 
and efficiently. “He’s the sort of ambassador who spends a lot of time on details 
in order to paint the big picture well,” recalled a Western diplomat in Lagos. One 
handy example of that diligence: Pickering has been studying, and doubtless 
mastering, Spanish. “That,” remarked Secretary of State George Shultz, “is 
where he showed great foresight.”” The coming months will reveal what other 
strengths he and Motley can bring to a troubled area. 





Motley in Brasilia 
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A true story by 
Wilton Hildenbrand 


~ 


I never made “real money” until I quit 
working for someone else and started my 
own Duraclean business 


“When I was with the New York City 
Fire Department—with a wife, and three 
children to raise—I felt I spent most of my 
time putting out financial fires at home! It 
occurred to me that I could never achieve 
the financial security and independence we 
craved working for someone else. The 
obvious answer—start a business of our 
own. But what? Sure, we had been able to 





put a little money aside, but nowhere near 
what it takes to start most businesses. I 
looked for something I could get into with a 
small amount of borrowed money 


So Easy to Get Started 

"Marge, my wife, discovered the perfect 
answer. She had run across a Duraclean 
story—a message much like this one—and 
we looked into it. Well, believe me, when 
we saw the superior Duraclean service 
demonstrated and found out what a low 
investment it took, we were sold 

“With a fireman's schedule, I was able to 
start out in my spare time. (I didn’t want to 
burn all my bridges behind me.) Marge and 
I mailed out company provided mailings 
describing our service and soon the phone 
began to ring. She made the appointments 








I rendered the service. When we discovered 
how much money there was to be made in a 
Duraclean dealership, I took early 
retirement from the fire department 
Before long, I had to hire part-time 
servicmen. Soon, profits paid for our first 
van. Now most of the work is done by our 
four servicemen. Marge schedules the jobs, 
sends out mailings and does the 
bookkeeping. I do the job estimating, 
special spotting jobs and contact new 
prospects 

Now at this point you're probably asking 
yourself, what is this Duraclean business 
Wilt Hildenbrand keeps raving about? Well 
quite simply, it’s a unique, superior system 
for cleaning upholstered furniture, rugs 
and carpets (don’t confuse it with “steam 
cleaning” or ordinary shampooing 
methods). It not only cleans but restores 
and revives colors. It does not wear down 
the fiber or drive the dirt into the base of 
the rug as ordinary cleaning methods do 
Instead it lifts out dirt by means of an 
absorbent dry foam 

Today the Hildenbrands provide cleaning 
for banks, country clubs, churches, offices, 
hotels, motels, funeral parlors, theaters and 
homes 

Carpet and furniture stores gladly 
recommend Duraclean to customers. It 
helps them close sales. 45% of the 
Hildenbrand's business is from customers’ 
referrals and repeat orders 


“This is the business 
that turned our 


dreams into reality” 





Low Cost Investment 


Would you like to have the freedom and 
independence enjoyed by the Hildenbrands? 
You can. Let us send you the facts. Mail the 
coupon, and you'll receive all the details, 
absolutely without obligation. No salesman 
will ever call on you. When you receive our 
illustrated booklet, you'll learn how we 
guide you STEP BY STEP to get customers; 
and how to convince your customers to 
recommend additional customers 

Wilton Hildenbrand mentioned the small 
amount of cash you need. Only $5900 starts 
you in your own business. And, if you 
qualify, we have enough confidence in your 
success that we will finance the balance 
The total cash investment is $14,800 


Send for FREE booklet 


Send in the coupon today. With no 
obligation, we'll mail you a 32-page booklet 
explaining the business. Then you, and you 
alone, in the privacy of your own home can 
decide. Don't delay. Get the facts while 
your service area is available. Mail the 
coupon now 


Learn the facts before you decide. 
Mail coupon NOW. 


€P Duraclean 


YY international 


The first step—send for FREE Booklet today! 


Duraclean International 
3-9X6 Duraclean Building, Deerfield, IL 60015 | 
Without obligation send free booklet that telis | 
how | can have a Duraciean business. No 
salesman will call 

(PLEASE PRINT) 
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What's driving up 


| 
the average cost of a sales call 
is driving to the sales call. 
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According to McGraw-Hill Research, the average sales call costs $178. 
| That’s a lot more than a sales call should cost. About all it takes to bring 
| that cost down is a WATS line. 

Using WATS, you can reach distant accounts in a few seconds instead of 
| half a day. You can keep in touch with a customer without losing your margin on 
a hotel bill, and go to work on marginal accounts without having to go on a trip. 
Obviously, a WATS line can't always take the place of a personal visit. But 
just as obviously, the more often you can put a telephone in a salesperson’s hand 

instead of a steering wheel, the further ahead you're going to be. 

For literature explaining how to put an Illinois Bell WATS line to work for 

you, call 1 800 322-2000. 


Bell WATS Service.Call 1800 3222000. 


@) Illinois Bell rae 
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THE ELECTRONIC SPORTS COLLECTION 
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ONCE IN A GREAT WHILE 
A PLAYER COMES ALONG THAT DOES 
EVERYTHING RIGHT— A NATURAL 


ES.C"Audio... You can forget the rest. 


VHOOM USA INC. 143 WEST 29TH STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 10001 279-0006 
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We know you have your own ideas 
about Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 
We also know that your misconcep- 


ses Soee Geek seen Die Fal oe 
out. We by the time you 
finish, you'll be on your way to 


tions could be costing yourcompany changing your mind. 


money. So take a minute or two to 


WE WANT TO SELF-INSURE. 


We can help you. Through a variety of programs 
tailored specifically to your financial and manage- 


ment needs, we can show you how to self-insure 
efficiently. You'll save time, money and headaches. 


OUR EMPLOYEES WANT AN HMO. 


We administer and market the biggest HIMO net- 
work in the state, HMO Illinois, Inc. That means 
there's a good chance your employees, wherever 


We market two. PreDent provides outstanding 
traditional dental coverage at a sree low 
cost. DENTACARE, a program we market for 
Associated Health Services, is an exciting approach 
to paying the cost of dental care. Not only does it 


they live, will find a facility that’s conveniently 
located. The benefits to you are less paperwork, 
reasonable premiums and healthier employees. 


[_] WE NEED ALOW COST DENTAL PLAN. 


cover needed dental services, but also provides 
check-ups, cleaning, x-rays and other preventive 
care. And there are no claim forms, no pre- 
certification requirements and no usual and 
customary limitations. 


WE NEED BETTER COORDINATION OF BENEFITS. 


We do it better. The growing number of dual 
income households has made meticulous atten- 
tion to Coordination of Benefits enormously 
important in holding down premium costs. 


Because of our large data base, and our ability to 
use it, we saved companies like yours close to 

70 million dollars last year alone through Coordi- 
nation of Benefits. 


THEIR PREMIUMS ARE TOO HIGH. 


This is one of the most common — and costly — 
misconceptions about Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 
It’s also the easiest to dispel. Compare our rates 
to those of other carriers for comparable benefits. 
You'll find ours are as low or lower. And through 


ALL OF THE ABOVE. 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield has always been in 
the forefront of innovation and cost-containment 
in the health insurance industry. We provide 
health plans for large companies; and those with 
as few as 10 employees. Through a subsidiary, 
Fort Dearborn Life Insurance Company, we can 
give you complete life and disability protection. 
Our latest offering is a program designed to 
help your employees share the cost of their health 
insurance without financial strain. It’s built 
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PROBE, a unique fact gathering system, your costs 
could be dramatically cut. Our hospital utilization 
programs are targeted to make sure your 
employees get all the care they need — but no more. 
Keeping costs down is vital to you-—and to us. 


around a credit card that can be used to charge 
payments for deductibles, co-payments and 
uncovered services. It’s a big help. 

If you still have reasons for not talking to us, 
call (312) 938-6901 or 938-6902 and ask for 
Bill Hartmann, Vice President Marketing Services 
or Paul Marquardt, Executive Vice President. Ask 
them tough questions. You'll get straight answers. 
So be prepared to change your mind about us. 


Blue Cross. 
Blue Shield. 


of Illinois 


ANYTHING LESS COULD COST YOU MORE. 


Reg. Marks of Blue Cross & Biue Shield Ass'n 


Biue Cross and Biue Shield of Illinois, 233 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 60601 
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But not to keep it. Sure, Lake View Bank 

wants your business. But we want to earn it 
with hard work, thoughtful planning and day 
to day attention, not champagne and prom- 
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Some banks will do 
anything to get your business. 


ises. Because we know that the tougher the 
times, the more you need a bank with the 
vision, know-how and resources to get you 
through. Lake View Bank, a Lane Bank. 
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Caught in the Crossfire 





Honduras’ democracy is threatened by meddling neighbors 


n a region where military strongmen 

have often held sway, the election of a 
civilian President in Honduras 24 years 
ago was hailed as a triumph for democra- 
cy. For a time, it appeared that this na- 
tion of 4 million people, the poorest in 
Central America, might escape the tur- 
moil that troubles neighboring Nicaragua 
and El Salvador. But the conflict has 
since spilled over Honduran borders. 
U.S.-backed anti-Sandinista guerrillas 
have turned the country into a staging 
ground for operations against leftist Nica- 
ragua. Two weeks ago, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration announced that it would 
send an additional 100 U.S. military ad- 
visers to Honduras and that the 
Americans would begin to train 
Salvadoran troops at Puerto Cas- 
tilla on Honduras’ northern coast. 
Many Hondurans fear that their 
fledgling democracy may be in 
danger. Warned a pastoral letter 
from the powerful Roman Catho- 
lic Church hierarchy last Octo- 
ber: “Even though we have a 
more democratic society, people 
do not enjoy the necessary tran- 
quillity of freedom.” 

Much of the anxious talk 
in Tegucigalpa centers on one 
man: General Gustavo Alvarez 
Martinez, 45, the fervently anti- 
Communist commander in chief 
of the Honduran armed forces. 
When Roberto Suazo Cordova 
was sworn in last year as Hondu- 
ras’ first civilian President in a 
decade, Alvarez vowed that the 
army would be at the service of 
the state. But growing U.S. mili- 
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that if they want anything done quickly 
they must go to the general because prob- 
lems referred to the President's office all 
too often become entangled in bureau- 
cratic red tape. The Honduran Congress, 
which was restored in 1982, has been tim- 
id about exercising its constitutional pow- 
ers, although the recent U.S.-Honduran 
military talks may prompt reluctant legis- 
lators to make a show of protest. Carlos 
Orbin Montoya, vice president of Con- 
gress, has openly questioned whether Al- 
varez had the power to negotiate the deal 
with Washington. 

A host of economic ills has com- 
pounded the new government's troubles. 
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tary involvement in Honduras 
may have weighted the delicate 
power balance in favor of Alvarez. Critics 
argue that Alvarez, who was scheduled to 
visit Washington this week, now plays 
such an important role in advancing U.S. 
interests in the region, particularly efforts 
to harass Nicaragua, that he has become 
a law unto himself. They claim he has 
shrewdly manipulated fears of a Sandi- 
nista invasion in order to consolidate his 
| own power. Some Hondurans also worry 
that U.S.-trained and -equipped Salva- 
doran troops could one day turn on Hon- 
duras to settle border conflicts that 
helped trigger a war between the two 
countries in 1969. Says Efrain Diaz Arri- 
villaga, the sole Christian Democratic 
deputy in the 82-member Honduran Con- 
gress: “The U.S. emphasis on giving mon- 
ey to the military weakens already weak 
civilian institutions.” 

US. Ambassador to Honduras John 
Negroponte dismisses the notion that Al- 
varez really rules Honduras, calling it “a 
myth that serves the stereotypical view of 
Central Americans.” Still, the return to 
civilian rule has left a tempting power 
vacuum. Business and labor leaders know 





Like much of the developing world, Hon- 
duras has found that earnings from its ex- 
ports (mainly produce such as bananas 
and coffee) have not kept pace with the 
cost of imported oil. Foreign reserve ac- 
counts are now $75 million in the red, and 
economic growth has dipped 1.2% in the 
past year. According to conservative esti- 
mates, the unemployment rate stands at 
22%, but if all those holding part-time 
jobs were counted, it might top 44%. The 
U.S. has promised Honduras $98.6 mil- 
lion in economic aid this fiscal year. Even 
so, the amount is not enough to bail out 
the country and finance its ever increas- 
ing military expenditures. Says Honduran 
Industrialist Miguel Facussé: “Our econo- 
my is a complete mess.” 

Fearful that leftist radicals might try 
to exploit Honduras’ domestic woes, Al- 
varez began to crack down on terrorists 
after the inauguration of Suazo in January 
1982. The Argentine-trained Alvarez 
seemed to be adopting the same tactics 
the military junta in Buenos Aires used in 
its “dirty war” against leftist terrorists in 
the 1970s. According to human rights ac- 


stevecievensen example, Honduran leftists hi- 
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“People do not enjoy the necessary tranquillity of freedom. = 





| most tragic victims in the struggle to 





tivists, 34 people have been murdered and 
an additional five have disappeared under 
mysterious circumstances. In April, para- 
military squads gunned down three trade- 
union leaders. Says Ramon Custodio 
Lépez, a doctor who helped found the 
Honduran Commission for the Defense of 
Human Rights: “The repression is sys- 
tematic. It is directed against anyone sus- 
pected of being a sympathizer or support- 
er of the revolution in El Salvador or in 
Nicaragua.” 

In his defense, the general contends 
that reports of human rights abuses are 
considerably exaggerated and points out 
that the men responsible for the trade- 
union murders were quickly brought to 
trial. Alvarez, as he sees it, has been 
forced to respond to the dramatic upsurge 
of leftist terrorism that followed the re- 
turn to civilian rule. Last year, for 


jacked a domestic airliner and lat- 
er held 100 businessmen and gov- 
ernment leaders captive in the 
- San Pedro Sula Chamber of Com- 
merce building. Honduran securi- 
ty police have also uncovered 
“safe houses” used by El Salva- 
dor’s guerrillas to store guns and 
radio transmitters. 


Ho“: military leaders are 
particularly concerned about 
a marked buildup in the Nicara- | 
guan army, which now numbers 
25,000, compared with the 1 1,500- 
member Honduran force. They 
point out that the Nicaraguans 
have stationed tanks within easy 
striking distance of Honduras, 
while Honduran troops have been 
kept away from the border. The 
Sandinista junta has made no se- 
cret of its interest in making trou- 
ble for the U.S.-backed govern- 
ment in Tegucigalpa. In April, 
Nicaragua’s government-con- 
trolled press gave prominent coverage to | 
the founding of a new coalition of Hondu- 
ran guerrillas, the National Unity Direc- 
torate of the Revolutionary Movement of 
Honduras. The group attacked the “inter- 
ventionist and warmongering policy that 
the Reagan Administration has imposed 
on the Honduran government and army” 
and called on the nation “to rise up with 
bravery and determination in a people’s 
revolutionary war.” 

US. officials remain optimistic that 
Honduras will not be swept into Central 
America’s vortex of violence. Says Am- 
bassador Negroponte: “In spite of the 
pressure, Honduras is managing its eco- 
nomic affairs responsibly, democratically 
and reasonably effectively.” But Hondu- 
rans at the center of the political spectrum 
voice concern that there will soon be no 
place for them if the polarization between 
right and left continues. If so, one of the 








check Communist influence on the conti- 
nent may prove to be Honduras’ fragile 
democracy. —By John Kohan. Reported 
by James Willwerth/Tegucigalpa 
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“1 Will Not Be Blackmailed” 


Honduran President Roberto Suazo Cérdova, 56, dis- 
cussed his nation’s considerable troubles in a rare interview 
with TIME Managing Editor Ray Cave and Mexico City Bu- 
reau Chief James Willwerth at the National Palace in Teguci- 
galpa. Excerpts: 


On relations with Nicaragua. Last Sep- 


not be blackmailed. Even when my daughter was kidnaped 
[in 1982 she was seized in Guatemala and released after a 
statement from her kidnapers was published in newspapers] 
l asked God's forgiveness for not negotiating for her. The law 
must come first. 

On human rights. Critics say that the fight against subver- 
sion has led to rising human-rights abuses. I do not hear those 
who decry human-rights abuses in Honduras mentioning Af- 
ghanistan or Cuba. We have had businessmen kidnaped by 

soencxeisssrs the left, but I do not hear the critics protesting. 





tember the Nicaraguans started to say that 


Honduras was going to invade. They said it in 
October. They said it again in November, and 
in December they said that President Reagan 
was supposed to give the invasion order dur- 
ing his visit. Our army is not even near the 
border. They want to look like the victim and 
have us look like the aggressor international- 
ly. We will not attack. But if we are attacked, 
even by an inch, we will fight back. 

On the contras. In 1979 the Sandinista 
commanders were here. They bought arms 








On relations with the U.S. We do not de- 
fend the interests of the United States. We de- 
fend the interests of democracy in Honduras 
and in Central America. We were, we are and 
we will be friends of the United States, but we 
are not acting at the whim of the United 
States. You have to be blind not to see that 
Nicaragua is influenced by the Communists. 

On the need for more U.S. aid. We have 
received aid from the Caribbean Basin Initia- 
tive. However, the aid is insignificant com- 
pared with what Nicaragua receives from 








and came and went freely. Now there are anti- 
Sandinista refugees here, and they have also 
obtained arms. I feel that the anti-Sandinista cause will pro- 
gress and that many of the Nicaraguan militias will defect. 
On the domino theory. Subversion comes from Nicara- 
gua and El Salvador. It is a declared theory of subversion 
that if Honduras falls, Mexico will. If Central America falls, 
then you in New York will hear the bombs of subversion. We 
are not going to permit foreigners to subvert our order. I will 


“Time to Make Decisions” 


General Gustavo Alvarez Martinez, many Hondurans be- 
lieve, wields more power than the country’s President. Alvarez, 
45, met with TIME to voice his views on the Central American 
crisis. Excerpts: 


On the Sandinista threat. Nicaragua has said in an inter- 
national forum that Honduras is threatening and hurting it. It 


President Suazo Cérdova 


Communist countries. If Honduras stated 
that it would align itself with Cuba, I am sure 
we would receive $500 million tomorrow. But I will not ac- 
cept Communist money. We need aid for the war on poverty, 
not for war on other countries. 

On his relations with General Alvarez Martinez. The or- 
ders of the President to the chief of the armed forces are 
obeyed. The day they are not obeyed, I will just go home. So 
far, my orders are being obeyed. 


type of Communism, this would be a different situation. 

On the contras. | believe that in a short time there will 
be a general insurrection in Nicaragua. The situation should 
become clearer in the next few months. There will come a 
time when the opposition in Nicaragua will need sizable 
logistical support. It would be very sad if it does not 
receive that support. It would freeze the opposition and al- 
low the regime to consolidate. The result would be brutal re- 
pression. Since President Reagan has said the U.S. is help- 
ing this effort, for the U.S. to allow 7,000 people to go in and 
miceecssers then leave them out on a limb would be a di- 





is Nicaragua that isa base for a war of conquest 
in the Caribbean Basin. Nicaragua is support- 
ing subversion in Honduras and uses our terri- 
tory for the traffic in arms. We are also seeing a 
disproportionate growth in the Sandinista 
armed forces. In a period of three years, they 
have grown more than threefold [to 27,000]. 
I do not believe they are increasing their 
military just for parade purposes. When you 
think about the fact that the Nicaraguan econ- 
omy is in as deplorable a situation as ours, you 
wonder where the money for the armed forces 
came from. 


On U.S. support for Honduras. For the General Alvarez Martinez 


first time in many years a President has 

spoken very directly about our problem. This is a threat 
to the US. and its interests too, It is time to make de- 
cisions that have been delayed for so many years. The conse- 
quence of that delay has been the advance of Communism 
in the region. In Western Europe, nations with strong 
economies and the NATO military umbrella can negotiate 
with Communists. But it is very difficult to coexist with 
Communism in a Latin context. We are a fragile democra- 
cy. Can we exist with a Soviet base in the region? We would 
be facing a superpower, the Soviet Union, through its surro- 
gates, Nicaragua and Cuba. If Nicaragua had a Nicaraguan 
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saster. It would be a repeat of the Bay of Pigs 
invasion and a total discredit to the U.S. 

On human rights in Honduras. We have 
had terrorism in this country and applied rea- 
sonable and necessary force. It is the Commu- 
nists who make the charges of human-rights 
violations. I cannot deny the possibility that 
one of my subordinates has violated a person’s 
human rights or the law. What I can guaran- 
tee is that there were no orders supporting 
this. I am a Christian. I have five children. I 
love them. I cannot disregard human rights. I 
do condemn human-rights organizations that 
are partial. They exploit the good will of a lot 
of people for their own aims. 

On his relations with President Suazo Cérdova. This 
has been the hobbyhorse of enemies of Honduras who want 
to isolate the government. They would like to say the govern- 
ment is all a fagade. In Honduras, the President is the one 
who rules, and his orders are respected. The armed forces of 
Honduras have learned a lot in the past few years. We would 
be irresponsible and commit a crime against our country if 
we did not respect the duly elected representative of our peo- 
ple. The day the President of this republic gives me an order 
I do not like, I will leave my position. 
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Bring home a Sony Audio or Video Tape and what 
do you get? The perfect blank. 
Electronically designed to capture more sound 
than you can hear, more color than you can see. 
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Risky Path 


Belaiinde warily cracks down 





L ima’s commuters were heading home 
at 7:30 p.m. when the city was rocked 
by a series of detonations so powerful that 
they rattled office windows 15 miles 
away. As seven high-tension pylons col- 
lapsed in the dynamite explosion, lights in 
the Peruvian capital (pop. 5 million) flick- 
ered, then failed. In the darkness, terrified 
inhabitants were shaken by 20 more 
blasts, including one that gutted a Bayer 
pharmaceutical factory, causing more 
than $100 million in property damage. It 
could have been much worse: police later 
discovered a mortar hidden under a 
bridge in range of the downtown Govern- 
ment Palace. Authorities believe that the 
terrorists intended to use it to hurl sticks 
of dynamite into the room where Presi- 
dent Fernando Belaunde Terry and his 
wife would be eating dinner 

A blazing hammer and sickle on a 
hillside outside of the city signaled that 
the attacks were the work of an increas- 
ingly active band of guerrillas who call 
themselves Sendero Luminoso (Shining 
Path). Last week Belaunde reluctantly 
cracked down. For the first time since his 
democratically elected government took 
power in 1980 after twelve years of mili- 
tary dictatorship, Belatnde, 69, declared 
a 60-day national state of emergency, sus- 
pending civil liberties and giving police 
broad powers to seize suspected guerrillas 
for up to ten days without charges. Within 
24 hours, police had arrested 200 people, 
although all but 14 were subsequently re- 
leased. The harsh actions run counter to 
the government's efforts to promote de- 
mocracy in Peru, but they reflect the seri- 
ousness of the challenge the insurgents 
now pose. Admits an Interior Ministry of- 
ficial: “We underestimated Sendero.” 

Although the assault on Lima was the 
most daring raid yet by the guerrillas, 
nearly 3,000 government troops and police 
have been battling them for months in 
their rugged Andean stronghold of Ayacu- 
cho, 200 miles to the southeast. In the past 








Bombed by Sendero guerrillas, the Bayer chemical plant outside Lima erupts in flames 





| but no military leaders are credited with | 


| three years, skirmishes between the insur- 


gents and the army have killed more than 
1,000 people. Those numbers are now sure 
to rise: in a sign of the government's new 
sense of urgency, 50,000 police have been 
deployed throughout the country. 

Until recently, Belatinde believed that 
he could afford to ignore the Senderistas, a 
small band of no more than 2,000 students 
and Indian peasants who claim a tenuous 
adherence to Maoism while following ar- 
chaic tribal customs of the Incas. Since last 
December, however, the well-trained in- 
surgents have become increasingly violent. 
They have killed nine policemen, seeming- 
ly at random, and terrorized mountain vil- 
lages by executing their leaders. 

Sendero claims to be fighting for Pe- 
ru’s 15 million rural and largely impover- 
ished Indians and mixed bloods. They bit- 
terly resent the nation’s 3 million whites, 
who have dominated Peru's economy and 
politics ever since the Spanish conquest in 
1533. The threat of ethnic conflict has 
been partly responsible for a surprising 
show of unity behind Belaunde’s emer- 
gency measures, which even leftist Oppo- 
sition Leader Senator Enrique Bernales 
admitted were “justified.” 

But as Belatuinde well knows, the most 
likely threat to Peru’s fledgling democra- 
cy is actually from the right. In Lima's 
coffee houses, talk often turns to fears that 
the Sendero attacks will strengthen the 
hand of military hard-liners who would 
prefer a more authoritarian government. 
There have even been rumors of a mili- 
tary coup similar to the one that deposed 
Belaunde in his first term as democrati- 
cally elected President in 1968. 

In fact, no one in the army is eager to 








BRITAIN 

FinalEffort — 
Maggie tries for a landslide 
A: Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 


returned to London from the Wil- 
liamsburg summit, a crushing Conserva- 


live victory in this week’s parliamentary 





challenge Belaunde’s authority. Not only | 


has he taken care to pay his generals well, 


his political skills. The Sendero threat has 
increased just as Peru is struggling with a 
severe drought in the south, flooding in the 
north and a crushing economic recession. 
Says a Peruvian Congressman: “Who else 
would want to try running things right 
now? It would be political suicide.’ With 
the Senderistas showing every sign of in- 
tensifying their attacks, Belatinde’s job 


may soon be even less attractive. B 





elections seemed all but assured. Still, 
there were unexpected signs of voter un- 
easiness with the prospect of a Thatcher 
landslide. A poll by Market and Opinion 
Research International (MORI) showed | 
the Tories with a comfortable though 
dwindling eleven-point lead over Labor. 
Yet the survey also indicated an upsurge 
in the fortunes of the centrist Social 
Democratic/Liberal Alliance, mostly at 
Thatcher's expense. In a week the level 
of support for the Conservatives dropped 
from 51% to 43%, 
while the popularity 
of the new alliance 
jumped from 15% to 
23%. Labor declined 
only marginally, from 
33% to 32%. 

Both opposition 
blocs seemed intent 
on throwing all their 
ammunition into a 
frantic final effort to 
slow the Thatcher 
juggernaut. Deputy 
Labor Party Leader 
Denis Winston Hea- 
ley launched a merci- 
less, near hysterical 
attack on Thatcher 
for her leadership 
during the Falklands 
war. Speaking of “this Prime Minister 
who glories in slaughter,” he accused 
Thatcher “of wrapping herself in the 
Union Jack and exploiting our soldiers, 
sailors and airmen.” The outburst 
stunned even the opposition. Replied | 





PETER JORDAN 





Conservative Party Chairman Cecil Par- 
kinson: “This must win the prize for the 
most contemptible statement of the elec- 
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Healey waves a contentious party poster 
Frantic attempts to slow the juggernaut. 
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Experience Mazda GLC. The one economy 


To experience the Mazda 
GLC is to discover a different 
kind of economy car. One that 
doesn’t ask you to sacrifice 
performance for the sake 
of economy. 

Outstanding 
overall perfor- 
mance is due 
primarily to the 
GLC%s spirited 
1.5-litre overhead 
cam engine, advanced rear sus- 
pension, and front-wheel drive 
so sophisticated that “torque 
steer” is virtually eliminated. 

But performance does not 


EST : 
50 HWY 36 ES EPA estimat 
MPG MK Calif. 49 


come at the expense of gas mile- 
age. In fact, 1983 EPA figures 
show a significant improvement 
over last year’s fuel economy. 

The seats of the GLC are also 
improved for 1983, providing 
a level of comfort you would 
expect to find only in cars cost- 
ing a great deal more. 

In short, driving the Mazda 
GLC is an enjoyable experience. 
And the reason for this lies in 
the integrity of its basic design. 

For while most other econ- 
omy cars are designed with 
economy as their final goal, at 
Mazda it is only the beginning. 


ir mileage may vary with trip lc 
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Mazdas patented Twin Trap 
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feed data (exhaust oxy 
speed, temperature, etc.) toa compute 
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options, deal roptions (tires 


Standard features include 

5-speed overdrive transmission 

Steel-belted radial tires * 4-wheel 
independent suspension * Rack- 
and-pinion steering.* Power front 
disc brakes * Split fold-down rear 
seatbacks * Cut-pile carpeting 
* Electric rear window defroster 
* Reclining front bucket seats 
* Tinted sa * Remote control 
driver's door mirror * Swing-out 
rear side windows * Stabilizer bar 
* Trip odometer * Locking fuel 
filler door * Parcel shelf/cargo 
area cover. 


Experienced drivers buckle up. 
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GET THE FULL STORY. 

It's easy to get our free 26-page 
catalog describing the 1983 GLCs 
Just send your name, address, city 
state, and zip code to the following 

address and mention that you'd | 

like the GLC catalog 
Mailing and Marketing Inc 
Box 5960 
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tion campaign.” Thatcher declared that 
Healey’s remark was “beyond all bounds 
of public or political decency.” 

Poll results showed that popular Lib- 
eral Leader David Steel would add about 
nine percentage points to Alliance sup- 
port if he were the coalition’s head instead 
of the soft-edged, florid Roy Jenkins, the 
Social Democratic Party's leader. So Alli- 
ance politicians decided to put Steel in the 
forefront for the remainder of the cam- 
paign. Steel, 45, was rated by MORI as the 
candidate who has most impressed British 
voters during the campaign. Even so, the 
Alliance will probably not displace Labor 
as the official opposition, because Brit- 
ain’s electoral system favors the two es- 
tablished parties. 

The Alliance's last-ditch efforts to at- 
tract anti-Thatcher sentiment received a 
timely boost from Labor Leader Michael 
Foot’s manifest ineptness on the stump, as 
well as from the growing disarray within 
the Labor Party. The leftist New Statesman 
abandoned its traditional support for La- 
bor, urging its readers to vote for the Alli- 
ance in an effort to “stop Thatcherism in its 
tracks.” Concluded the 70-year-old week- 
ly: “The priority now must be to deny Mrs. 
Thatcher her goal of a working majority 
large enough for her to railroad through 
another five years of New Rightism.” 

Foot’s wife, Feminist Author Jill Crai- 
gie, inadvertently seemed to deliver the 
coup de grace to her husband's chances in 
an interview with the Reading Evening 
Post. “Even if the party wins,” said Crai- 
gie, “I should not think that he would stay 
on for long because it would be time to 
make way for a younger man.” Asked if 
Foot would resign as leader if Labor lost, 
she replied: “Oh, yes.” When newsmen 
queried the candidate about his wife's re- 
marks, he seemed oddly reluctant to dis- 
pute them, though he insisted that he had 
no immediate thoughts of resigning. Said 
Foot: “I have never run away from any- 
thing in my life.” That was not enough to 
stop the growing belief that Foot’s days as 
a Labor leader were numbered. 





s the Labor campaign faltered, 

Thatcher re-entered the fray, fending 
off Healey’s charges that she intended to 
abolish Britain’s 35-year-old government- 
run medical-care system. Said she: “I have 
no more intention of dismantling the Na- 
tional Health Service than I have of dis- 
mantling Britain’s defenses.” But as she 
noted the Alliance’s sharp rise in the polls, 
Thatcher momentarily, and perhaps for 
the first time in the campaign, seemed 
flustered. She warned of the possibility of 
electing a militant Labor government if 
too many people “thought it safe to give 
other parties a protest vote; that is the 
greater danger, make no mistake.” Her re- 
mark seemed to lend credence to the Alli- 
ance’s belief that an increasing number of 
Britons are as worried at the prospect of an 
overwhelming Thatcher victory as they 
are anxious about the chaos and leftward 
| movement within the Labor Party. a 











MIDDLE EAST 


aS 
Hard-Liners Take Center Stage 





Fears of war recede, but the revolt against Arafat spreads 


he Middle East remained in a danger- 

ous stalemate last week, and there 
were few signs as to how it could be bro- 
ken. Syria’s decision to end its four-day- 
long maneuvers in Lebanon defused some 
of the military tension, but a war of belli- 
cose rhetoric continued. Arriving in Libya 
for a meeting with his hard-line colleague 
Colonel Muammar Gaddafi, Syrian Presi- 
dent Hafez Assad declared that the U.S.- 
sponsored agreement for the withdrawal 
of Israeli troops from Lebanon was “in a 
state of collapse and death.” Israeli Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin warned that if 
the Syrians attacked Israel, “we shall all 
have to defend our lives, our existence and 
our future.” 

In the meantime, the rebellion against 





A beleaguered Chairman Arafat with P.L.O. colleagues in the Bekaa Valley 





ment that would give the Palestinians less 
than a wholly sovereign and independent 
State, however unrealistic that goal may 
be. They in effect vetoed Arafat's at- 
tempts to reach an agreement with Hus- 
sein that would have allowed the Jordani- 
an King to pursue the Reagan initiative in 
alliance with the Palestinians. The dissi- 
dents were actively encouraged by Assad 
and Gaddafi, who are opposed to Arafat's 
efforts toward moderation. They believe 
the Arabs must not negotiate with the Je- 
rusalem government until their military 
strength is as great as that of Israel. 

The Syrian government formed a com- 
mittee of three senior officials to mediate 
between Arafat and the dissidents, But the 
group’s initial proposals reportedly were 
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It was now obvious that he faced a serious challenge to his leadership. 


Palestine Liberation Organization Chair- 
man Yasser Arafat from the ranks of his 
Fatah organization spread unexpectedly. 
Mutineers seized six Fatah military supply 
depots in the Damascus area. The mutiny 
was given a further boost by news that the 
commander of Fatah’s civilian militia 
forces in Lebanon, Mousa Awad, had 


| joined the rebels. Awad charged that Ara- 


fat and his supporters had been “deluded 
by American schemes.” Heavy fighting re- 


portedly broke out at week’s end near the 


ancient city of Baalbek in eastern Lebanon 
between Awad’s men and troops loyal to 
Arafat. The P.L.O. leader, meanwhile, had 
left for Rumania. 

It was now obvious that Arafat faced 
a serious challenge to his leadership. The 
rebels were upset over Arafat's recent ten- 
dencies toward moderation, notably his 
series of discussions with Jordan’s King 
Hussein on President Reagan’s Sept. | 
peace initiative, which called for the Is- 
raeli-occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip 
to be linked to Jordan. Left-wing ele- 
ments within Fatah oppose any settle- 





heavily weighted in favor of the rebels. In 
addition to giving the dissidents strong rep- 
resentation in Fatah’s councils, the Syrians 
are said to have suggested that the original 
leader of the revolt, Colonel Said Mousa, be 
named Arafat's chief military deputy. 

At one point, Arafat seemed ready to 
offer an amnesty to the leaders of the re- 
volt. There was no such talk as the chair- 
man led a two-day meeting of the Fatah 
central committee in the Bekaa Valley. 
Arafat is now paying the price of the 
P.L.O.’s defeat last year in Lebanon and of 
his subsequent efforts toward compro- 
mise. If he should lose the present power 
struggle, the P.L.O. could easily split into 
two or more groups, with Arafat leading 
the more moderate elements and the Syri- 
ans dominating the more radical wing. 

Prime Minister Begin, too, faced a ris- 
ing tide of impatience over the situation in 
Lebanon. He called on his countrymen to 
stand together until a withdrawal has been 
achieved, and he insisted that Israel has 
“absolutely no intention of attacking the 
Syrians.” Be 
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A Violent War of Nerves 





‘It is hostile country, and 
death lurks in every corner and 
behind every door. You can see 

| the hatred. You can feel it.” 
—An Israeli officer 


Lebanon 
H t was a bright and seemingly 
placid Sunday morning. A 
two-vehicle Israeli patrol was 
traveling along a winding road in 
the barren foothills of the Chouf 
mountains southeast of Beirut. 
As the troops rounded a sharp 
curve, they passed a white Mer- 
cedes parked by the side of the 
road. Suddenly four men in the 
car jumped out and sprayed the 
patrol with automatic-weapons 
fire. Two of the soldiers were 
killed instantly and three others 
wounded. The attackers escaped. 
That brazen daylight attack 
on Israeli forces last week un- 
derscored the urgency behind 


in 





| Dangerous and demoralizing days for Israeli forces i1 in 1 Lebanon 





Israeli troops inspect a car at a checkpoint in southern Lebanon 


Even before the recent spate of at- 


tacks, Israeli forces were under strict or- | 


ders not to frequent local shops or cafés. 


| Based in camps that are located outside 


the major cities and ringed by barbed 
_Wire, sand embankments and 
s manned machine-gun positions, 
Sthey are rarely seen on city 
streets. Not surprisingly, duty in 
Lebanon, which usually consists 
™@r of a 35- to 45-day tour, is not 
popular, and some soldiers have 
refused to serve. They have been 
* court-martialed and sentenced 
to jail for the equivalent of a tour 
of duty. When a group of reserv- 
- ists shared a plane with an Israe- 
- |i delegation traveling to with- 
drawal negotiations, they made 
no secret of their views. Said one 
of the diplomats: “Not one sol- 
dier hesitated to tell us to ‘sign a 
treaty and get us out.” ” 


srael’s hopes of making 
friends among the Lebanese, 
particularly in the south, seem 
never to have been translated 


many Lebanese initially wel- 
comed the invasion as an anti- 





Prime Minister Menachem Be- 
gin’s pledge to the Knesset, de- 
livered three days later, “to bring our sons 
home from Lebanon.” It also drove home 
a harder truth to the Israeli public: one 
year after the Israeli invasion that was 
launched with the intention of transform- 
ing Lebanon into a friendly neighbor 
whose soil would never again be used as a 
base for attacks against Israel, Israeli 
forces in Lebanon have become bogged 
down in an increasingly violent war of 
nerves. Three days after the Chouf am- 
bush, an Israeli convoy was fired upon 
from a passing car, this time on a main 
street on the outskirts of East Beirut. Said 
an Israeli officer in southern Lebanon: “A 
certain increase of terrorist activities was 
noticed right after the ratification of the 
Israeli-Lebanese agreement. Now they 
shoot at anything that looks Israeli.” 

In the past month alone, seven Israeli 
soldiers have been killed and 60 wounded 
in 33 guerrilla attacks. The new casualties 
bring to 490 the number of Israelis killed 
and to 2,700 those injured since the inva- 
sion on June 6, 1982. Many of the attacks 
are believed to have been launched by 
Palestine Liberation Organization guer- 
rillas who slipped into Israeli areas from 
bases in the Syrian-controlled part of Leb- 
anon or from hiding places in West Bei- 
rut. But a variety of Lebanese groups are 
also sniping at the Israelis. The Lebanese 
National Resistance Front, an under- 

ground organization composed of leftists 
privateers to the P.L.O., claimed re- 
sponsibility last week for the Chouf am- 
bush. In the far south, near the Israeli 
border, pro-Iranian Shi'ite militiamen 
have carried out repeated attacks against 
Israeli forces. 
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In one of the tightest security sweeps 
since the invasion, members of the Israeli 
Defense Forces responded with intensive 
postmidnight house-to-house searches in 
the southern Lebanese cities of Sidon, 
Tyre and Nabatiyeh. At least 100 people 
were arrested. Checkpoints along the 
coastal highway were the scene of huge 
traffic jams throughout the week as Israeli 
soldiers searched all vehicles. Even so, 
one bomb was set off near an Israeli out- 
post south of Sidon, wounding a soldier, 
and a rocket-propelled grenade was fired 
at an Israeli truck on the highway. Re- 
flecting the jittery atmosphere, an Israeli 
colonel in Sidon pointed at an open win- 
dow and barked at a visitor: “Either put 
on a bulletproof vest or stay away from 
that window!” 


Taking a break on the tracks of a tank 


A great deal of information but very little understanding. 


GiA¥e 








dote to the heavyhanded P.L.O. 


presence, the Israelis proved in- | 


capable of building a lasting relationship. 


They bypassed traditional village leaders | 


and armed young men whom they tried to 
use as informants and enforcers. The ex- 
ercise backfired. Charging that the Israe- 


lis were exacerbating divisions among the | 


Lebanese, Sheik Mohammed Chamsed- 
din, spiritual leader of the Shiite commu- 
nity, the largest sectarian group in the 
south, decreed collaboration with the Is- 
raelis a sacrilege. “The Israelis’ approach 
to developing allies in Lebanon has been 
haphazard at best,” notes a senior Euro- 
pean diplomat in Beirut. Says a Lebanese 
government official: “The Israelis have a 
great deal of information about Lebanon 
but very little understanding.” 

The Israelis have also become em- 
broiled in conflicts among Lebanon’s 
many armed militias and religious groups. 
Troops stationed in the Chouf have found 
themselves caught in the middle between 


| the warring Druze and Christian militias. 


Explains Colonel Sammi Muzafi, an Is- 
raeli officer in Sidon: “Whenever a for- 
eign force has penetrated Lebanon, the 
fragile fabric of coexistence has been torn. 
This violates the internal balance that 
holds the country together.” The one 


| promising area for Israeli- Lebanese coop- 


eration seems to be trade, which has been 
booming along at the rate of nearly $2 
million a month since Begin unilaterally 
opened his country’s border with Leba- 
non last November. Even so, the Leba- 
nese would no doubt prefer to do business 
with Israel as a neighbor rather than as an 
occupying force. —By Marguerite Johnson. 
Reported by David Halevy/Jerusalem and 
Roberto Suro/Beirut 


into a coherent policy. Although | 
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The air in this room must be 
1,000 times cleaner than that 
in an operating room. 


What kind of work de- 
mands such an immaculate 
environment? 

The development of spe- 
cialized, highly sophisticated 
microchips—done here at 
the Advanced Technology 
Center in Shelton, Connecti- 
cut, by engineers from ITT. 


A microchip is, in essence, 


a tiny electronic brain, etched 
into a piece of silicon half the 


size of a fingernail. 

The circuits on this kind 
of chip are so fine (a fraction 
as thick as a human hair) that 
a single speck of dust can 
damage a chip beyond repair. 

At Shelton, the microchips 
made with such care and pre- 
cision are prototype models, 
being tested for future use in 
ITT telecommunications sys- 
tems and other applications. 





The best ideas are the 
ideas eset —s — 


Eventually, this research 
will produce new, more ad- 
vanced ways for people to 
communicate with each other. 

Helping people communi- 
cate has always been one of 
the main ways we've helped 
people. 

ee that was long before 
we started coming up with 
some of our best ideas in 


Shelton. ITT 
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InFrance, Quality vs. Egalité 








Ss pringtime in Paris this year has car- 
ried more than a whiff of the May 
days of 15 years ago. University students, 
occasionally joined by professors in er- 
mine-trimmed robes, have taken to the 
streets; at times the air has been filled 
with hurtling rocks and police tear gas. At 
issue: the Socialist government's propos- 
als to reform higher education. President 
Frangois Mitterrand included the over- 
haul of French universities in his cam- 
paign platform two years ago. Now his 
Education Minister, Alain 
Savary, has introduced a 
plan to open up higher edu- 
cation to more students and 
alter the system to make it 
more democratic. But by 
sharpening the inherent 
conflict between quality 
and equality, the plan has 
touched off a two-week fili- 
buster in the National As- 
sembly, polarized the uni- 
versity community, and 
called into question some of 
| the fundamental tenets of 
the country’s educational 
system. 

Many of the forces that 
have been blamed for a de- 
cline in American educa- 
tion have also been at work 
in France. After the pro- 
tests of 1968, university re- 
forms were enacted that 
moved toward providing 
equal opportunity to all 
young people. Within a few 
years, among other things, 





A plan for university reform challenges an elitist system 


tem. While the public schools are re- 
nowned for their ability to teach basic 
intellectual skills and transmit a distinc- 
tive culture, they are still criticized by 
progressives for their lack of breadth and 
creativity. A centralized bureaucracy con- 
tinues to rule the schools, with fairly rigid 
curriculums and exams. Though French 
society as a whole prides itself on its de- 
mocratization, the schools remain hierar- 
chical and elitist. Separation of social 
classes remains strong and tends to be re- 


] 








Pupils eagerly answer a teacher's question at a primary school in Paris 


workers compose 8%. The 75 tuition-free 
regular universities, where the majority of 
advanced French students go, were once 
named for towns, but are now simply as- 
signed numbers. Classes run as large as 
several hundred, and there is a 60% drop- 
out rate. The diploma, or deug (dipléme 
d études universitaires générales), granted 
after two years, complains one graduate, 
“entitles you to sweep the street.” 

Under the 1968 reform, individual 
universities were allowed to set their own 
admissions policies, but Education Minis- 
ter Savary’s new proposals essentially 
would open the universities to anyone 
who wants to attend. A more general edu- 
cation would be provided during the first 
two years. Admission to the third year 
would be limited by a for- 
mula combining the univer- 
sity’s ability to accommo- 
date students and the 
projected number of jobs 
available for majors in a 
particular field. In some 
cases, third-year admis- 
sions would be decided by 


LELouP—COLLECTIF 
= 4 


tion, university governing 
councils would be diversi- 
fied from the present com- 
position of students and fac- 
ulty to include “outsiders,” 
like businessmen, thus 
giving community groups 
more influence. 

The Savary proposals 
are perceived by many sec- 
tors of the university popu- 
lation as a threat. Professors 
are concerned that a more 
open university system 
would increase their work 
load and that outside mem- 


councils would diminish 





the government increased 
the number of universities 
from 22 to 65. While many talented but 
underprivileged students were able to at- 
tend a university for the first time, thou- 
sands of underprepared students were 
also swept through the halls of academe 





French universities expanded rapidly: | 


from 385,000 students in 1966 to 745,000 
in 1974 to nearly 1 million today. In the 
late 1970s, as France’s baby-boom gener- 
ation was attending universities, more 
than 40% of the country’s 1 million unem- 
ployed were in the 18-to-23 age group 
Since then, the French economy has suf- 
fered many setbacks, including this year’s 
devaluation of the franc. Today the same 
age group accounts for roughly half of the 
country’s 2.1 million unemployed. Stu- 
dents who once might have used the uni- 
versity system as a steppingstone have 
found themselves in limbo. 

At the same time, the 1968 reforms 
did little to change many traditional char- 
acteristics of the French education sys- 











inforced by the routing of students along 
various academic or vocational “tracks” 
throughout their school careers. 


B: all indications, the French system 
discriminates against the poor and 


| provincial. In Paris, for instance, three 


times as many students are enrolled in 
higher education (as a percentage of the 
population) as in Limousin, a region in 


central France. Despite the 1968 reforms, | 


France has maintained a two-tier system of 
higher education. There are some 300 
grandes écoles, small and highly competi- 
tive institutions that accept only about 9% 
of all postsecondary students and whose 
graduates constitute the elite of French 
government and industry. (Tuition de- 
pends on scholastic merit and ability to 
pay.) Although business and professional 
classes make up only 7.7% of the French 
population, their offspring compose 41% of 
grandes écoles classes; the children of 
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Without the right early orientation, a child ends up ina “garbage-can "class. 








their control over the uni- 
versities. The privileged stu- 
dents of the more restrictive universities 
fear that their schools’ standards would be 
diluted by the underprepared. Nor are the 
objections all conservative in outlook. 
Leftist students, including many from the 
working class, complain that admissions 
exams after two years would merely delay 
the rejection that now confronts them at 
the threshold of university education 

The highly selective pattern in 
French education begins in primary and 
secondary schools, although these institu- 
tions are not affected by the Savary pro- 
posals. At age six, all students enter école 
primaire and for the next five years follow 
a common curriculum: nine hours of 
French, six hours of math, five hours of 
physical education and seven hours divid- 
ed among natural science, history, geog- 
raphy, art, manual arts and “moral and 
civic education.” 

Gone are the days, however, when a 


Frenchman could look at his watch and | 








competitive exams. In addi- | 


bers added to the governing | 
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When its your own money, 
it's different. 


When you run your own company, you've got alot 
more at stake. You learn quickly that success depends on 
the quality of advice—and that good advice comes from 
people with experience and a willingness to be involved 
in every facet of your business. 


That’s why, 13 years ago, Frank Vaia and Frank 
Swan with 5 employees, 2 coolers, and a good idea came 
to The Exchange. They could have gone to any bank, 
but they didn’t. They knew they needed a financial 
“partner”. 


The Exchange not only provided start up capital, 
but also pitched in to lay the financial groundwork for 
sound expansion strategies. Today, Nationwide Beef is 


THE(OXCHANGE 


one of the country’s largest purveyors of fresh meat. 
Whether the need was overnight investing, equip- 
ment loans or simple balance reporting, The Exchange 
delivered with prompt, personal service. Through the 
years, Exchange’s senior management stayed close and, 
with the help of their objective advice, Nationwide Beef 
is now embarking on anew venture—Brookfield Farms, 
their own consumer label. Once again, The Exchange 
had the foresight to back a good idea. 
Does your bank take your business as seriously 
as you do? If not, talk to The Exchange. Call 
1-312-781-8105. 


National Bank of Chicago LaSalle at Monroe and Adams, Chicago, Illinois 60603 (312) 781-8000 ‘Member FDIC 
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Despite appearances, this is no ordinary group of magazine ads 

They're full-color ads for local insurance companies, car dealers and menswear retailers 
that appeared alongside messages from corporate giants in Time 

Ads for neighborhood banks that benefited from the sober respectability of Business Week 

Local real estate brokers who addressed a clientele within a 5-mile radius in the glossy 
pages of House Beautiful 

How? Media Networks, Incorporated (MNI) inserts your local ad into over 15 prestigious 
national magazines only where your customers live. That makes the ad efficient and 


the national magazine affordable. é Rye 
For further information, contact Joe Sheridan at (312) 828-9810. 
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most hospi- 
tals, we have the added 
dedication and commit- 
ment of a family. 


Max Thorek, M.D., our 
founding father, 
demanded only the finest 
care in his hospital. His 
son, Philip 

Thorek, 

M.D., car- 

ried on the 

tradition by 

bringing us 

tothe leading 

edge of medicine in the 
1980's. 


And now, in addition to an 
all new facility, we have 
the inspiring leadership 
and support of the 
nationally renowned 
Adventist Health System. 


From our bright 
and efficient 
Out-patient 


Announcing 


Brand New 
Hospital 
That’s Over 


Clinic to our state-of-the- 
art Intensive Care facility, 
Thorek is new. And cur- 


rent. And aware. 


The only thing that isn’t 
new about Thorek is our 
family tradition of quality 
care. That’s been around 
over 70 years. We know 
that this family dedica- 
tion makes us different 
than other hospitals, so 
you'll feel it in our hall- 
ways and rooms for many 
years to 

come. 


Thorek: Where you can 
find the best of the old 
with everything that’s 


The New Hospital With Over Seventy Years of Caring. 


alll... 
ae 
THOREK 


Hospital and 
Medical Center 


850 W. Irving Park Road, Chicago, Illinois 60613 525-6780 





A Member Hospital of the Adventist Health System 
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The symbol of opportunity. 


Opportunity is the most important and 2 summer camps. “Be self-reliant’ With self-help 
thing the Chicago Boys Clubs “Be mentally prepared” With —_ programs, vocational training and 
offer. Through us, children have a counseling, tutoring and college jobs through our Graphic Arts 
chance to do things thattheymight —_ scholarships. Center. 












And it says, “Be somebody” 
Because we're their rainbow of 
opportunity. But, like a rainbow, 
we radiate only when people 

like you, who care, shed their 
light upon us. 
So please keep us shin 
ing brightly with your time 
and money. Our kids need the 
choice you give them or they 
won't have a chance. 


never have a chance to do. We’re 
the promise of a happy today 
and a bright tomorrow. 

And what better emblem 
could there be for us than a 
rainbow to symbolize what we 
are. It’s an old, but relevant 
image for an ever present 
human need. 

It says, “Be healthy” 
With 4 health service clinics 


Now lighting the way 
for thousands of inner city kids. 


The name to remember for good. 


Chicago Boys Clubs 


304 West Randolph, Chicago, IL 60606 
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How to help 
prevent 


m disease 
while watching 


television. 


You don’t need a sink. You don’t need Stim-u-dent is designed to clean be - 

a mirror. You don’t need two hands. tween teeth and keep gums healthy. 
Announcing Stim- u-dent« Interdental Clinically tested Stim-u-dent is so 
Cleaners, the way to help you fight effective against gum disease that 


gum disease that’s so easy, 
you make it a habit. A habit Gohusenagehnsen | 
that’s good for your gums. | 
Plaque, the substance that STIM-U-DENT 
causes gum disease, is no ) 
match fora Stim-u- dent. 
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The habit that’s good for your gums. 


- comes a habit. }} 


it is recommended by more 
than half of all dentists. 





_ Johnson & Johnson 
- Stim-u-dent. 


So easy, it be- 








SAVE 25¢ ON ANY SIZE STIM-U 
Interdental 





DEALER: JOHNSON & 


JOHNSON will 
mipon redex duct imdicated 
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know that in every school in the country, 
children would be studying a particular 
chapter of a particular book. Despite the 
instructions issued by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, teaching varies widely from class- 
room to classroom throughout the coun- 
try. Typical is the diversity within 
the Ecole Annexe de I'Ecole Normale des 
Instituteurs de Paris, a public primary 
school: children in one second-level class 
are made to sit up straight and arduously 
copy lessons from the blackboard; in an- 
other, they are allowed to mill around the 
classroom and speak more freely. But vir- 
tually all emerge witha solid foundation in 
the basics. 





t age eleven, French children face a 
decisive phase of their education. 
They enter what is called collége, and are 
considered to be in an “observation” cycle 


teachers sort them into those who will get 
vocational training and those who will go 
to a lycée for university preparation. Says 
Monique Bertin-Mourot, a press officer at 
the Ecole des Parents, an organization that 
deals with family and school problems: 
“Parents know that if the child doesn’t get 
the right orientation early on, he'll end up 
in one of the classes poubelles |garbage- 
can classes] instead of getting to hec [short 
for Hautes Etudes Commerciales, a presti- 
gious business school] or Ecole Polytech- 
nique [a grande école]. It’s highly unfair to 
ask a teen-ager to know what he wants to 
do with his life by the time he is 13, but 
that’s exactly what the system does.” 
Even students who are accepted into 
lycées at the age of 16 must decide on one 
of several tracks. The “A” section, once 
the pride of French education with its cur- 
riculum of philosophy and literature, has 
lost out in popularity to more science- 
oriented programs. The “C” section for 
math and physical sciences has become 
the chief path for aspiring engineers and 
scientists and for those who want to enroll 
in the hec. Says one mother: “There's ter- 
rible pressure on the children to go into 





Lycée students take the all-important baccalaureate exam in the town of Arcueil 


for two years. At the end of this period, | 








the scientific or economic divisions. Any- 
one who goes into the literary section is 
considered obviously substandard.” 

The three years of lycée are devoted to 
preparing for the baccalaureate exam, the 
nationwide test that determines at what 
level a student can enter the university. 
There is a bac given for each lycée track. 
The typical exam schedule involves ten 
hours of tests over a two-week period. All 
written exams are of the essay type (sam- 
ple question: “Compare and contrast the 
roads to power of Hitler and Mussolini”), 
and most bacs culminate in an oral exam. 
To enter the grandes écoles, students must 


take another set of tests called concours, | 


which generally demand an additional 
two years of preparation. The time is of- 
ten well spent: if a student graduates from 
a grande école, he is virtually assured a 
good job and comfortable station in life. 
The Savary reforms would diminish 
the importance of the bac, since high test 
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scores would no longer be required for the 
first two years of university education. It 
was announced this spring that the results 
of next year’s bacs would not include the 
traditional levels of distinction, such as 
“very good” or “good.” To many French 
educators, watering down the bac is as 
outrageous as watering down a Chateau 
Mouton-Rothschild. Says Guy Bayet, 


| president of the university professors’ as- 


sociation: “The bac is the only way you 
can oblige students to follow a program 
and acquire basic knowledge. Now that it 
has been devalued or so-called broadened, 
all we need is no bac at all! If the bac is 
abolished, then there’s nothing left.” 
Surprisingly, despite the influx of new 
students since 1968, the expansion of high- 
er education in France has not kept pace 
with that in other industrial countries. In 
percentage of 18- to 23-year-olds attend- 
ing universities, France has dropped 
from third to eighth place. Furthermore, 
France has not adjusted its education sys- 
tem to the country’s economic needs. 
While analysts estimate that France 
should be training 40,000 engineers, there 
are only 14,000 students enrolled in engi- 
neering programs. The Savary reforms 
would attempt to correct such problems. 
As the National Assembly debate has 
dragged on, Socialist sponsors of the pro- 
posals have conceded several points: the 
status of the grandes écoles will not be al- 
tered; fewer outsiders will be put on uni- 
versity governing councils; third-year ad- 
missions exams will be applied only to 
specialized training. If the Socialist bill is 
approved by the National Assembly this 
month, as is expected, some of the reforms 
could take effect early in the next school 
year. Meanwhile, the university students 
have disappeared from the streets, and 
their absence illustrates an enduring 
French reality. A headline in Le Quoti- 
dien de Paris explains: EXAMS COME 
FIRST. —8y Ellie McGrath. Reported by William 
Blaylock and Bill Hackman/Paris 
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Mexico Tightens Its Belt 





exico is a place where worlds 

come and go, sometimes sinking 

out of sight. In the 16th century, 
Cortés obliterated the Aztec culture in 
one of history’s more thorough conquests. 
But 200 years before that, the Aztecs had 
built their own civilization near the ruins 
of an earlier, forgotten people. To this 
day, Mexicans are haunted by the ever 
present fear of still another apoca- 
lypse, and there is enough bad news 
in their economy at present to keep 
the specter alive. 

Almost always, it seems, the 
Mexicans fall into success and then 
out of it before it does much toward 
eliminating the country’s rampant 
poverty and underemployment. No 
sooner had Mexico begun to reap 
riches from vast new oil finds in the 
1970s, for example, than the world’s # 
industrial economies became mired 
in recession, and unneeded oil was 
squirting out everywhere. Petroleum 
prices plummeted, deflating the 
hopes and dreams Mexico had fash- 
ioned for itself when it became the 
world’s fourth largest oil producer. 

During that bonanza, Mexico 
added $48 billion to its foreign debt, 
for a total at present of $85.5 billion, 
and only last summer it tottered on 
the brink of national bankruptcy. 
Now, however, the country appears 
to be making some headway toward 
dealing with the debt, which is ex- 
pected to cost $10.5 billion in interest 
payments this year alone. The new 
government of President Miguel de | 
| la Madrid Hurtado, which was inau- 
| gurated in December, has begun an 





Mexico’s huge budget defi- 
cit, halting unnecessary 
government spending pro- 
grams and slowing its viru- 
lent, 116% inflation. If the 
world economic recovery 
continues, Mexico may be 
able to step back from the 
brink. Says Finance Secre- 
tary Jesis Silva Herzog: 
“The pace of the US. re- 
covery, interest rates and 
the oil market will decide 
our fate. All we need now is 
a little luck.” 
Loan-repayment tar- 
gets for the first four 
months of the year have 
been met, and Silva Herzog 








Brutal austerity measures aim at shrinking an $86 billion mountain of debt 


er happens, Mexico will live up to its fi- 
nancial commitments.” Almost all new 
money the country gets is going to pay 
back old debts. Mexico should receive 
some $12.3 billion in emergency loans 
from the International Monetary Fund 
and other lenders this year. Boasts Silva 
Herzog of recent cash infusions: “Of the 
$3 billion from new loans since March, 










austerity program aimed at slashing Discarded oil barrels litter the ground at a Deaed refinery 


Arug pediier sells his wares to tourists on the beach at Puerto Vallarta 





the entire $3 billion flowed right back out 
again to amortize some of our debts and 
pay interest on others.” 

Few economies have been jolted so 
hard, so rapidly as Mexico’s. After four 
years of an oil-induced boom that saw the 
gross national product grow atan 8% aver- 
age annual rate, Mexico's economy nose- 
dived last year when the price of oil fell. 

_This year the G.N.P. may decline by 

=as much as 5%. During the first three 

?months of the year, as the govern- 

2ment’s austerity program took hold, 
: industrial production was off 11%. 
, Mexico’ s auto industry, the country’s 
§ largest non-oil enterprise, suffered a 
50% drop in sales. Iron and steel pro- 
duction cooled by 11.5%. The output 
of radios and other appliances 
dropped 20%. Even beer consump- 
tion was off 20%. The number of jobs 
in the economy shrank by about 8%, 
adding perhaps as many as 1.6 million 
more people to the 10 million already 
out of work or underemployed in a 
work force of 30 million. 

De la Madrid began the belt tight- 
ening by devaluing the peso immedi- 
ately after taking office. At the same 
time, he adopted very strict measures 
5 to bring down inflation. The goal is an 
annual rate of 55% by year’send. Con- 
sumer interest rates were increased 
from 40% to 70% per year, gasoline 
prices were doubled, and a 15% value- 
added tax was slapped on all but the | 
most essential goods. 

The results of the austerity pro- 
gram show up everywhere. Mexico 
City’s shops are bursting with goods, 
but there are few customers; bored 
clerks chat idle hours away. Auto 
showrooms are deserted, 
sand understandably so: a 
= Volkswagen Rabbit sells for 
=800,000 pesos, more than 
Sdouble the 360,000 of last 
summer. Ford, GM and 
Chrysler have stopped in- 
cluding fancy U.S.-made 
; electronics in their Mexi- 
can-built cars to get around 
import restrictions. 

On the streets, men in 
tattered clothing water 
shrubs, scrub public monu- 
ments, whitewash scaly tree 
trunks or sweep nearly 
empty stretches of roadway 
gutters. Business has slowed 
drastically even in places 














says confidently, “Whatev- 


Says Finance Minister Silva Herzog: “All we need now isa little luck.” 


that cater to the rich. At 
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Las Mafianitas in Cuernavaca, a fa- 
vorite weekend retreat for the capi- 
tal’s elite, stately white peacocks 
pick their way among sparsely oc- 
cupied cane lawn chairs. A few 
months ago, Mexico's well-to-do 
had to wait an hour to get a table. 
Says Claudio Weiz, an Argen- 
tine businessman in Mexico City: 
“Mexicans are in a trauma. They 
have never suffered this kind of 
crisis.” 

Many of the businesses still 
open are deeply in debt. Sales of 
Rodacarga Co., a maker of materi- 
als-handling equipment, shrank 
from $20 million to less than $5 
million as the peso became worth 
less and less and the austerity pro- 
gram began taking hold. A loan the 
company has from Philadelphia’s 
Girard Bank now exceeds its entire 
peso capital. The firm’s order | 
backlog, usually nine months, has 
dropped to four. Company Presi- 
dent Carlos Lopez has been forced 
to close down two of his company’s three 
plants and lay off 362 of his 509 workers. 

The squeeze may serve as a warning 
for countries who once sought quick rich- 
es from their natural resources only to 
find themselves stymied when commodity 
prices fell. Counting on a permanent high 
price for oil, Mexico had borrowed heavi- 
ly from banks in the U.S. and elsewhere to 
finance drilling, steel production, roads, 
hospitals and increased automobile man- 
ufacturing. Bankers in New York, Tokyo 
and London dispensed the money after 
only cursory precautions because the 
loans were paying lucratively high inter- 
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est rates of as much as 17%. Moreover, it 
all seemed so safe. Mexico's oil exports 
were rising from a paltry 200,000 bbls. 
daily in 1977 to 1.5 million bbls. in 1982. 
Last year, in fact, the country surpassed 
Saudi Arabia as the largest supplier of for- 
eign oil to the US. 


hen, almost as suddenly as it began, 
the Mexican “economic miracle” 
ended. In August, Finance Secre- 
tary Silva Herzog announced at a gather- 
ing of bankers in New York that Mexico 
would not be able to make scheduled pay- 
ments, due over the following 90 days, of 














more than $3 billion. Weak oil 
prices had robbed the country of 
anticipated revenues and left it al- 
most penniless. Says Jorge Chapa, 
co-owner of a large Mexican super- 
market chain: “We were rich at $16 
per bbl. of oil, and at $32 we were 
broke because we spent as if the 
price were already $36.” 
Washington, mindful of the 
$7.2 billion invested by American 
companies in Mexican enterprise 
and fearful of economic and politi- 
cal instability on its border, moved 
in with nearly $3 billion in emer- 
gency funds, including $1 billion in 
advance payments for strategic re- 
serve oil purchases from Mexico, $1 
billion in short-term funds to tide 
~}| the country over, and another $1 
| billion in credits for such commod- 
| ities as corn and beans. The Inter- 
| national Monetary Fund gave 
promise of support but in return de- 
manded the austerity program that 
De la Madrid has put in place 
Despite all the troubles, a few signs are 
beginning to indicate that the economy 
may be starting to pick up. At the Bolsa, the 
Mexican stock exchange, the mood is im- 
proving. Analysts there lightly chide each 
other for being perhaps a little too apoca- 
lyptic. “Not all is lost,” said one observer, 
“because of weak demand, lack of invest- 
ments and sales.” Mexican companies, he 
feels, will just have to learn to live without 
profits for a while. The Bolsa’s stock index, 
which anticipated the crisis last year and 
sank to 450 points in August after hitting a 
high of 1450 two years ago, recently re- 
bounded and closed last week at 1087. 
















Brazil Flirts with Default 


"Aros vet eaembagrabeperr anaes de ee heared 
load of foreign debt. But unlike Mexico, Brazil is increas- 
ingly unable to repay its loans, which total some $84 billion. 
The threat of a Brazilian default on that debt is sending jit- 
ters through world financial markets. Last week Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Paul Volcker called together the top execu- 
tives of New York City’s six largest banks, which have 
loaned Brazil at least $12.7 billion, to review the deteriorat- 
ing situation. The moneymen at the meeting agreed that the 
South American country will probably need loans worth at 
least an additional $2.5 billion to make it through 1983. Said 
one banker after the three-hour session: “Brazil's financial 
problems are reaching the point of crisis.” 

Brazil’s woes worsened markedly last month when the 
International Monetary Fund delayed an installment of a 
$5.8 billion rescue package that had been arranged in Febru- 
ary. The IMF held up the $411 million payment because Bra- 
zil has failed to slow its inflation rate, which has been gallop- 
ing at an annual pace of about 180%, and has neglected to 
take other belt-tightening steps. The agency’s move led pri- 
vate banks to suspend payment on $633 million in new cred- 
its that had been tied to the IMF agreement. 

The loan suspensions come at a time when Brazil is al- 
ready starved for cash. The country has fallen nearly $1 bil- 
lion in arrears on scheduled payments to banks, airlines, oil 
companies and other foreign firms. Meanwhile, internation- 
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al bankers, worried about the safety of their money, have 
been pulling deposits out of Brazilian banks at a rate of about 
$300 million a month. 

The IMF demands put Brazilian leaders in the worst of all 
situations. Government officials last week met repeatedly to 
prepare a plan of sharp cutbacks in public spending. The 
program is due to be presented to an IMF delegation this 
month. But while such moves may be needed to ensure con- 
tinued IMF funding, they could also aggravate tensions in a 
nation that is currently suffering from two years of economic 
stagnation. In April jobless workers rioted for three days in 
the country’s largest city, Sdo Paulo (pop. 11 million). 

Now some business and government leaders are calling 
for Brazil to renegotiate its loan agreement with the IMF in- 
stead of trying to comply with the agency’s tough austerity 
guidelines. “Our social problems are such that we cannot 
play with recession,” insists Hélio Beltrao, Minister for So- 
cial Security. 

Washington, which had encouraged the development of 
the original IMF package, has been taking a wait-and-see at- 
titude toward the latest crisis. “Everybody believes that Bra- 
zil and the IMF can, and will, come to an agreement,” said 
one Administration official. “So everybody is disposed to 
wait and give them bargaining time.” Indeed, even some un- 
expected parties are telling Brazil to honor its debts. Ata re- 
cent Latin American conference, a Cuban delegate chided a 
Brazilian who said his country should walk away from its 
loans. “Comrade,” said Castro’s man, “you shouldn't do 
that.” 


el 
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Nonetheless, many stocks still sell for only 
two or three times earnings, vs. an average 
of almost 13 for American companies on 
the Standard & Poor’s 500. 

Here and there around Mexico, other 
signs of an economic upturn can be seen. 
The clampdown on foreign goods, for ex- 
ample, has worked. Imports are down 
70%, running at $4 billion below targets. 
That has helped create a balance of pay- 
ments surplus of $3.4 billion vs. a $708 
million deficit for the same period last 
year. 

More money is pouring into the coun- 
try too. Two weeks ago, Xerox officials 


million to $150 million on a new manu- 
facturing plant for small copiers, which 
will be exported to the U.S. Sheraton will 
build five more hotels to take advantage 
of the new tourist boom. Americans are 
now rushing to Mexico to bask in the sun 
and pick up bargains with their strong 
dollars. A Japanese consortium is ready to 
start work on a new 700-room hotel in 
Mexico City. 

Yet even as Mexico tries to hold the 
line against disaster, its biggest problems 
remain largely unsolved. Two-thirds of 
the country’s 76 million people live as 
rock-poor campesinos on subsistence 
farms in some of the worst rural and ur- 
ban slums anywhere in the world. Under- 
| nourishment is widespread. Four of ten 
Mexicans never drink milk; two of ten 
never eat meat, eggs or bread. They live 
mainly on tortillas and refried beans. 
Some government solutions seem almost 
pitiful. Coca-Cola and other soft drinks 
are subsidized to sell for a pittance of 6¢ 
| because their sugar content is considered 
nutritious. 


othing seems to go far toward 

breaking the old Mexican pattern 

of maldistribution of wealth or 
bridging the vast chasm between rich and 
poor. Meanwhile the population keeps 
growing at a rate of 2 million annually. 
That increases pressure on authorities to 
deliver more jobs and social services. It 
also increases U.S. worries about a tide of 
illegal aliens. 

Right now, one of the few things re- 
lieving some of the pressure on the Mexi- 
can government seems to be a widespread 
attitude of ni modo, a fatalist mood of 
“nothing can be done about it.” Even la- 
bor unions are not optimistic about get- 
ting big wage increases. They had been 
asking for a 50% hike but probably will 
get only 20% at best, even though infla- 
tion has chopped the buying power of the 
average worker by 60%. Working union 
members seem happy enough just to have 
jobs. Two weeks ago, attempts to get a 
general strike off the ground fizzled. 
While bankers and economists feverishly 
work to pay interest on the country’s huge 
debt, politicians and businessmen ner- 
vously hope that the present political 
calm will last. —S8y John S. DeMott. Reported 

by Frederick Ungeheuer/Mexico City 





announced they would be spending $100 | 





Zapped 
Losses and layoffs at Atari 


TT” store owners and other retailers 
queue up at the Consumer Electronics 
Show every June to place orders for the 
Christmas selling season. When partici- 
pants gather this week in Chicago for the 
annual bazaar, however, the hot topic of 
conversation will not be whether Zaxxon 
or Keystone Kapers will unseat Centi- 
pede as the industry’s bestselling video 
game. It will be: What's going on at 
Atari? 

The company that pioneered video 
games and a year ago still had 80% of that 
exploding market is getting zapped. Last 
month another 225 workers were laid off, 
to add to the 1,700 furloughed earlier this 


THE BIG DIP 
Average earnings per week for an 





year when some production was moved to 
overseas plants. Because of Atari’s woes, 
its parent company, Warner Communica- 
tions, lost $18.9 million during the first 
three months of 1983, and Warner Chair- 
man Steven Ross, 55, says an even bigger 
loss is coming in the second quarter. The 
company’s stock, which climbed to 63 last 
year, is now hovering around 30. 

Last week Ross pushed through a full- 
scale management shake-up at Atari. 
Previously separate home-computer and 
video-game divisions were combined, and 
three new groups were formed to handle 
marketing and distribution, product de- 
velopment and manufacturing. Said one 
former Atari insider: “I'd say it is a des- 
peration move.” Atari Chairman Ray- 
mond Kassar, 55, survived, but it is 
unclear how much authority he will 
have. 
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Atari has been a victim of rough com- 


petition. The robust growth of the video- 
game industry has drawn so many new 
entrants that profits are increasingly hard 
to come by. More than 20 companies are 
now producing cartridges that play on 
Atari machines. While about 350 new 
game titles were released in all of 1982, | 
dealers were inundated with 317 new ones 
in January of this year alone. Moreover, 
price cutting is rampant. 

At the same time, Atari has not kept 
up with the fast-paced video-game mar- 
ket. Said one industry watcher: “A game 
company has to keep ahead technologi- 
cally—invent and reinvent. If you don’t 
have both the marketing and technical 
savvy, you're going to get killed.” That is 
indeed what happened, when other video- 
game manufacturers came out with prod- 
ucts that had superior graphics. 

Atari, of course, is not the only video- 
game company having troubles. Mattel’s 
electronics division, whose Intellivision 
was the second bestselling game last year, 
lost $28.2 million in the three months 
ending Jan. 29, and expects to lose about 
the same amount during the next quarter. 
The company blames the red ink on 
heavy advertising expenses, price cutting | 
and slower sales. | 


A! arcades, where new games are test- 
ed and potential hits find their audi- 
ence, revenues have been falling. Accord- 
ing to the Yankee Group, a Boston market 
research firm, the average video-game 
machine pulled in $140 per week in 1981, 
but only $109 per week last year. 

The home video-game market contin- 
ues to grow sensationally. Goldman Sachs 
estimates that 1983 sales could reach $6.5 
billion, 58% more than a year ago. But 
that is not helping video-game makers all 
that much. Many consumers are buying 
inexpensive computers capable of playing 
video games in addition to performing 
simple computer tasks. As a result several 
game manufacturers are rushing out key- 
board attachments that convert game ma- 
chines into rudimentary computers. The 
price of Coleco stock, last year’s hottest 
video-game newcomer, shot up ten points 
to 51 last week on word that it would soon 
announce a remarkable new system that | 
combines several popular computer fea- 
tures with game attachments. Called 
Adam, it will be priced under $600, much 
less than anything comparable on the 
market. 

At this week’s Consumer Electronics 
Show, Atari will demonstrate new prod- 
ucts that it hopes will bring back some old 
market magic. It will introduce four new 
home computers, ranging in price from 
$150 to $500, to replace outmoded mod- 
els. The company will also show a 
new, voice-activated product. This allows 
someone playing video baseball, for ex- 
ample, to tell the hitter when to swing at a 
pitch. Available in October, the Voice 
Controller is expected to sell for under 
$100. Atari hopes this will be the monster 
hit it needs to get back intothe game. & 
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ME SOLVE a SOF We provide tre uftirriate 
nfo teu ry ‘te 


NOrecimie COU ses 5 


The French idea of Premiére 
se began back when people 
of importance travelled by carnage 

It meant incredible attention 
to detail, to assure h passenger's 
comfort 

Air France continues that 


LET US SHOW YOU OUR FRANCE. 











Six-Pack Stranglers 


One might not think that those clever plastic 
loops that hold your six-pack of beer or soft drinks 
together in a neat little package can kill. But they 
can and they have. 

They are lethal traps for animals. Every year 
thousands of birds, cats, dogs and other 
animals are strangled in the United States by 
these nearly indestructible plastic hazards. Just 
try to pull them apart and you'll see how strong 
they are. 










Litterbugs leave them strewn about picnic sites 
where animals come to pick over the area in search 
of food. Even environmentally aware citizens who 
carefully dispose of them with other trash are un- 
wittingly setting traps for the animals that roam in 
search of food. 

You can help eliminate this hazard by making 
sure to cut every loop in a binder before throwing it 
in your trash bin. The loop you cut may save the life 
of some small friend in the animal world. 


Friends of Animals, Inc. 


11 West 60th Street, New York, NY 10023 


A Non-Profit Organization. Your membership is invited. Those who make a tax-deductible contribution of $15 or more 
will be sent an attractive 24” x 36” wall poster, entitled EXTINCT IS FOREVER. 








If you aren't a business with an 
eye for considerable growth, 
you can stop reading now. This 
amazing telecommunications 
system is designed to add a 
whole new dimension to 
the facility with which 
Corporate America 
conducts business 

It's a system that 

writes at the same 

time you talk 





Connect with new- 
found cost efficiency 
and productivity with the 
**4-Sight’’ Connector. 
The system is called the 
UTX-1001™ Each telephone in 
the System contains its own 
microprocessor. As a result, 
only four small wires are 
required to connect your entire 
system. They provide voice, 
data, power and control signal- 
ling to every instrument. Every 
connection is made with the 
same modular connector 

the "4-Sight” 


That means you can move 
any telephone, any attendant 
console, any data phone, any 
terminal anywhere. Just plug 
it in. Think of the time 
savings, efficiency and 
organization. Think how 
easy it is to enlarge or 
enhance your system as 
you grow and your needs 
change. That’s why we call 
it the "4-Sight"” Connector 


Turn a single 
phone number 

into five lines. 

A unique UTX-1001 
feature provides you with 
up to five lines using 

a single number. Each 
telephone in every office 
becomes greatly enhanced in 
terms of capacity and usability 
Your staff can better cope with 
communications, Your customers 
don't get busy signals, because 
this capability is routinely 


provided by the system's 
software without 
additional cost 








to you 

































Your 
phone company can bill one 
number for the five lines you 
use, You save 


Now, here's another exciting 
feature. When you don't or 
can't respond to a call, the 
UTX- 1001 automatically 
forwards it to another station 
of your choice. No one is 
left hanging 


Your system has twice 
the capacity waiting in 
the wings. 
The Central 
Equipment 
Cabinet that 

is installed as 
the hub of your 
UTX-1001 
system is a 
marvel. There 
is up to 500- 
line capacity 
inside a unit that 
is actually 
smaller than a 
refrigerator 
Modular panels 
inside make 
customization, up- 
dating or repair easy. Back-up 
systems take over in case of 
commercial power interruption 
and prevent system shutdown 
and loss of calls. When your 




















































growth 
presses the 
need for additional 
lines, all that's needed is a 
second cabinet. It buttons in 
with the first to give you 
another 500 lines on the spot 


Choose from a 
complete selection 

of station instruments 
with a wide range of 
capabilities. 

There are five phone units from 
which to choose. You can opt 
for up to 30 station features 
plus an additional 
23 attendant 
features 

in your 
system 


UZ 


When using 
a UTX-1001 
phone, there are no 
complicated codes or 
procedures to remember 
Simply touch a clearly labeled 
key. The system does the rest 
You can even dial without lifting 
the handset. Continue with 








UNITED 





other tasks until your party 
answers the call 


Here is a brief rundown on 
phone types available. The 


LX-2 provides one or two 
communications lines, up 
to seven flexible feature 
keys and visual indi- 
cation of call status. 
The LX-5 gives you 
up to five lines, including 
intercom. Assign extension 
numbers to any or all of the five 
lines. As we said before, that’s 
five lines for the price of one 
Dial or speed dial without lifting 
the handset. The LX-15? Fif- 
teen lines. Now a secretary 
has message center capability 
All calls in a department can be 
answered. There's also a 
speaker built-in. The LX-AC is 
the attendant console. It is a 
high-traffic 
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Fr. controller, 
. yp with visual 
call status 
readout; including source, 
number of calls waiting 

and the time. It automatically 
handles prioritized calls first in, 
first out. The LX-DATA Phone 
Just plug a terminal into it 
anywhere in your operation 
without software changes. 
Transmit voice or data or both 
simultaneously. 


It all adds up to the Write 
Phone at the right time at the 
right price. Call today! 
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We're making the most of it. 
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It8 now possible for people who've 
only admired great pictures to take them. 






“a be ~ chip computer automatically selects 1983, there is a $35 cash rebate* 
f ws pies Wee the proper lens opening and shutter So visit your Nikon camera 
, speed. dealer soon and check out the in- 
And through-the-lens flash genious programmed FG. 
| metering with the optional SB-15 You'll never be content just 
C speedlight makes flash pictures vir- looking at great pic- 
tually fool-proof. tures again. 














Automatic 

The Programmed FG. and manual, too. 

Inside everyone whos ever gazed But what happens when you 
appreciatively at a photograph is want a camera that allows you 
the urge to take great pictures more flexibility? _&£ 
themselves. Then the FG is an automatic J 

And now, no matter how much camera that allows you toset fj 
or how little picture taking experi- the aperture yourself to con- 
ence you've had, there’ a camera trol depth-of- ield. And, in 
worthy of an admiring look. the manual mode, you can 


Theremarkable programmedFG. make all settings yourself 
The FG is acam- eee for complete creative control. 
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era that ambitious be- ie 

ginners can still use z f $35 rebate ‘ 

after they've become | or a limited time. 
accomplished veterans. | a But the real genius behind the 


FG is that it costs so much less than We take the worldS 
you'd think. And until August 15, greatest pictures. 


ve Witkin 


Inthe programmed NPeaace== 
mode, just focus and shoot. A micro- 


“Offer applies only to products which include the Nikon, Inc. lir ited US.A. warranty 4 
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A full hour of 

local and national 

news coverage 
@ with co-anchors 


Don Craig and Harry Porterfield. 

You'll also get special features like 
Harry Porterfield's “Someone you should 
know,” Don Craig's Special Reports, and 
Walter Jacobson’s updated “Perspective” 

Johnny Morris interviews local and 
national sports figures. Your favorite 
weathermen, John Coughlin and 
Harry Volkman deliver forecasts you 
can rely on. And you'll see timely 
feature stories from our experienced 
team of reporters. 

We dont miss a thing on the 
6PM News. And neither will you. See 
for yourself. Tonight, on Channel 2. 


Experience in action 


CHANNEL © 2 NEWS AT 6G... 














Follow American Express to 
Americas finest hotels. 


You can count on American 
Express to discover America’s 
finest hotels. And you can rest 
assured that these one-of-a-kind 
luxury establishments know 
what you expect. You expect 
first-class service. The kind of 
first-class service that offers you 
the American Express Good 
Night Services;"such as Assured 
Reservations; CARDeposit™and 
personal check cashing. 

Walk 
into the 
velvet and 
mahogany 
lobby 
of the 
Sir 





and the 

elegance of another world. 
Dine in Drake's Tavern, 
reminiscent of an English pub, 
or dance in the world-famous 
Starlite Roof. There's gracious 
and attentive service for every- 
one—in the heart of San 
Francisco, just off Union Square. 
Sir Frances Drake, 

450 Powell Street (Powell at 
Sutter), San Francisco, CA 94102, 
(415) 392-7755. 

Towering above Lake Michi- 
gan, McCormick Inn presents 
business travelers with city life at 
its finest. For groups up to 1,000, 






offers personal- 
ized service, luxury accommoda- 
tions and 20 meeting rooms, 


plus the grand Picasso Pavilion 
ballroom. There's also a sky- 
lighted indoor pool, complete 
health spa and exquisite dining 
and entertainment. 
McCormick Inn, 23rd and 

The Lake, Chicago, IL 60616, 
(312) 791-1901. 

In a country club setting just 
minutes from downtown, 
Writers’ Manor is a Denver tradi- 
tion, offering 


extraordinary — z 








facilities for : 

business k =\ 

groups of 20 to 400. There's four- 

star dining at Churchill's Res- 

taurant and luxury guest rooms 

and suites that overlook beau- 

tifully landscaped gardens. 

Plus a complete athletic club 

right on the premises. 

Writers’ Manor, 

1730 S. Colorado Blvd., Denver, 

CO 80222, (800) 525-8072. 
Enjoy the tropical romance of 

the Caribbean at the elegant 

Bel Air Sands Hotel, nestled in 





the lush hills above Los Angeles. 
There are private rooms for 
business or entertainment, two 


heated pools, tennis courts and 
the delicious Caribbean Terrace 
Restaurant. Even a private 
limousine to whisk you into 
nearby Beverly Hills. 

Bel Air Sands, 11461 Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90049. 
CA: (800) 352-6680, Outside 
CA: (800) 421-6649. 

America’s first true conference 
resort is the award-winning 
Scottsdale Conference Center, 
the Magnificenter. It can 





accommodate 10 to 500 in spec- 
tacular comfort and privacy. 
Everything is first-class—from 
the million-dollar Media Re- 
source Center to the gourmet 
Palm Court Dining Room. 
There are also two champion- 
ship golf courses and year-round 
tennis and swimming. All only 
25 minutes from the Phoenix 
International Airport. 
Scottsdale Conference Center 
& Resort Hotel, 
7700 E. McCormick Parkway, 
Scottsdale, AZ 85258, 
(800) 528-0293 or (602) 991-9000. 
If you don't have the 
American Express® Card, pick 
up an application in your hotel 
room or lobby. Or call (800) 
528-8000. From Hawaii and 
Alaska, (800) 528-3680. 





© American Express Company, 1983. 


The American Express Card. Don't leave home without it: 
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Washington is seeking a buyer 


hen the Federal Government com- 

bined the bankrupt Penn Central 
railroad with five other failed lines to 
form the Consolidated Rail Corp. or Con- 
rail in 1976, some experts predicted that 
the new enterprise would be a financial 
sinkhole. Sure enough, over the next six 
| years Conrail cost the Government about 
$7 billion. But against heavy odds, Con- 
rail has become profitable. It earned $39.2 
million in 1981 and $174.2 million in 1982 
on revenues of $3.6 billion. Last week the 
US. Railway Association, a Government 
agency that oversees Conrail’s operations, 
reported to Congress that the rescue oper- 
ation has been a success. Says Conrail 
Chairman L. Stanley Crane: “I can’t brag 
like Iacocca, but the Government is going 
to get some of its money back.” 

Last week’s stamp of approval makes 
iteven more likely that Conrail can be re- 
moved from public stewardship and sold 
to a private owner. The Government is 
trying hard to do just that. The invest- 
ment banking firm of Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. has been hired to find a buyer. During 
her speaking appearances, Transporta- 
tion Secretary Elizabeth Dole frequently 
| asks audiences: “If you know of anyone 
| who wants to buy a railroad, please let me 
know.” Now that Conrail is running 
steadily in the black, the Government will 





insist that the railroad be sold intact and | 


not piece by piece. Thus service will be 
continued along the 15,000 miles of route 
that Conrail now operates in 15 states. 

The new, improved Conrail bears lit- 
tle relation to the moribund operation 
that the Government took over. The old 
line was burdened by excess tracks, rick- 
ety roadbeds, union featherbedding and 
weak management. Shippers used to ex- 
change stories about lost cargoes and 
| goods damaged by frequent derailments. 
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Slowly, however, a transformation 


Chairman L. Stanley Crane standing in front of a mural at the railroad’s Philadelphia offices 


Conrail for Sale 


has taken place. The Government spent 
nearly $3 billion to computerize rail 
yards, upgrade facilities and repair creaky 
tracks. With the passage of the Northeast 
Rail Service Act in August 1981, Conrail 
was permitted to halt traffic on 2,600 
| miles of uneconomical track, about 15% 
of its total route network. Some 22,000 
freight-service employees, including 5,000 
who had job or severance guarantees, 
were cut from the payroll at a cost of more 
than $130 million. Last January, Conrail 
handed its unprofitable commuter service 
in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania over to local and state- 
run transportation agencies. (Amtrak, the 
other Government-owned railroad, con- 
tinues as a long-distance passenger carri- 
er.) In all, Conrail has slashed its work 


under 40,000. 


| was also getting stronger. With deregula- 
tion, it has been able to cut prices and 
grab business from other carriers. Last 
year, for example, it hauled 875 carloads 
of water-purification chemicals that used 
to travel by truck from a Du Pont plant in 
Delaware. Conrail also snagged a fuel- 
| hauling contract from Lake Ontario 

barge operators and moved 6,583 car- 
| loads of fuel oil for the Niagara Mohawk 
| Power Corp. 








force from about 100,000 in 1976 to just | 


While it was getting leaner, Conrail 
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| boxes of fruit juice and other drinks are 


| has been a crucial marketing aid in coun- 





Much of the credit for Conrail’s resur- | 


gence goes to Chairman Crane, 67, who 

took over the line in 1981 after spending 
| nearly his entire career at the Southern 
Railway, the last three years as president. 
A short, wiry expert in operations, Crane 
charged up employees with a sense of pur- 
pose and firmly established company 
goals. 

Thanks to Conrail’s impressive recov- 
ery, it is expected to show a profit of about 
$1 billion over the next five years. One in- 
terested buyer is a group of the railroad’s 
employees, who say they plan to make a 
bid by June 14. But whatever price the 


match the $7 billion investment a 





Box Rebellion 


Replacing bottles and cans 





f Dustin Hoffman were filming a re- 

make of The Graduate, the well-mean- 
ing family friend who pulled him aside to 
utter one word worth a million dollars 
would not say “Plastics.” Today he would 
whisper “Aseptics.” That is the name for 
a kind of packaging technique, a sort of | 
second cousin to the retort pouch used by 
campers, Aseptics may change American 
packaging in the ’80s the way plastics re- 
placed many paper and cellophane wrap- 
pings in the "60s. In brown bags and 
school lunch boxes across the US., little 


becoming as commonplace as potato 
chips and soggy sandwiches. Says Dick | 
Ponte, a vice president of Stop & Shop, a | 
supermarket chain: “We're having trou- 
ble keeping them on the shelves.” 
Constructed primarily of several thin 
layers of polyethylene, foil and paper, the 
containers can keep milk and other liq- 
uids fresh for several months without re- 
frigeration. Reason: the airtight packag- 
ing seals in its sterilized contents. That 


tries where transportation and refrigera- 
tion are limited. 

More than 25 billion aseptically pack- 
aged liquid units were sold worldwide last 
year. While these packages have long 
been popular in Europe and Asia, howev- 
er, they were slow to catch on in the US. 
One California company tried marketing 
milk and juice in similar containers in the 
U.S. during the "60s, but consumers did 
not like them because they were too hard 
to open. But by 1981, when the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration cleared an im- 
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Enjoying juice from one of the new containers | 








Children get a big bang out of the empties. 








Government gets for Conrail, it will not 
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proved aseptics packaging method for 
commercial use, a container with a straw 
attached, which made opening and drink- 
ing easier, had been developed. 

Then the rush was on. American 
companies will turn out an estimated 750 
million aseptic packages this year. By 
1987, U.S. firms expect to ship about 
4 billion annually. Says David Dumble- 
ton, a marketing consultant who has pro- 
duced a new study on the containers: 
“This is the most important new food 
packaging development to hit the market 
in 25 years.” 

Consumers like the convenience of 
aseptics. Working mothers can easily 
stock up on milk and juices without wor- 
rying about spoilage. Tossed in the freezer 
the night before, the packages are still 
cold when they are pulled out at school for 
lunch. Children like the space-age pack- 
aging, the built-in straws and, most of all, 
the ear-splitting noise the empty boxes 
make when stomped. Says Ralph Graves, 
vice president of California's Real Fresh: 
“After the container’s empty, kids blow 
it up and jump on it. It goes off like a 
108-mm howitzer.” 

Manufacturers like the lower produc- 
tion costs. Ocean Spray, the Massachu- 
setts cooperative that produces cranberry 
and other juices, estimates that its asepti- 
cally packaged products cost customers 
about 10% less than those in cans. Unlike 
liquids packed in bottles and cans, which 
must be pasteurized in the container for 
up to 45 minutes, the contents of aseptic 
packages are sterilized separately, in un- 
der one minute. This not only saves ener- 
gy costs but also helps preserve flavors. In 
addition, food distributors do not need to 
use refrigerated trucks and warehouses to 
protect milk or juices. 








































































Mix producers are hoping that asep- 
tics can help them regain some of the 
market share they have been steadily los- 
ing to other beverages. Dairymen, Inc., an 
8,000-member cooperative based in Lou- 
isville, is now selling whole and low-fat 
milk in the new packs, as well as such fla- 
vored varieties as chocolate, strawberry, 
banana and fruit-punch milk. It is also 
exporting milk in aseptic packages to 
Nigeria and the Caribbean. Says Larry 
Johnson, Dairymen’s vice president of 
marketing development: “It’s opening up 
new markets.” 

The biggest drawback to the new 
packaging is that it is not strong enough to 
be used for carbonated beverages because 
the pressure of carbonic gas would make 
the containers burst. Nonetheless, the 
popular new packs have helped spur re- 
newed growth in U.S. consumption of 
fruit drinks, now rising by 3% to 5% 
per year. 

In the future, Americans are likely to 
find all sorts of things coming in aseptic 
packages. The Japanese drink sake out of 
aseptic containers, and Frenchmen quaff 
vin ordinaire from them. Without straws, 
naturellement. a 





Office Etiquette 


Guides to corporate conduct 
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yo. employees wearing Walkmans 
in the office corridors. Colleagues 
asking your age, salary or even sexual 
preference. Drugs at the company picnic. 
What ever happened to manners in the 
executive suite? How does a person han- 
die the new situations? Amid the social 
and economic tumult of the past 20 years, 
some of the signposts of business civility 
have been twisted around and others up- 
rooted entirely. It is not surprising that 
many business people are impolite or con- 
fused, or both. 

But help is on the way. Authors 
George Mazzei, 42, and Letitia Baldrige, 
56, are stepping into the breach of good 
taste with two books that offer advice on 
everything from how to make a strategic 
retreat after a sexual advance to how to 
handle hard rock and soft drugs at the of- 
fice Christmas party. 

Baldrige, a syndicated columnist 
(“Mind Your Manners”) who brought ef- 
ficiency and a touch of white-gloved femi- 
nism to her 1978 revision of The Amy 
Vanderbilt Complete Book of Etiquette, is 
preparing a new office primer that will be 
published next year. Starting late this 
summer, her New York City public rela- 
tions firm will be conducting seminars in 
politesse for corporate executives. Says 
she: “Some of the worst-mannered people 
are in the high economic class. It really 
has nothing to do with money.” 

Mazzei, a former managing editor of 
Gentlemen's Quarterly, concurs: “Many 
people under 35 do not know how to be- 
have in the business world.” His answer to 
that problem is The New Office Etiquette 
(Poseidon Press; $13.95), which has been 
selling briskly since publication last month. 






































































perhaps a good book. 





itustrations for TIME by Michael C. Witte 


Though the authors agree on most 
points, their approaches differ. Baldrige 
brings a certain high-toned flair to such 
workaday frustrations as what to do when 
a business associate, after having invited 
you to lunch, fails to appear. The first rule: 
go to the table, but do not eat or drink 
anything while waiting. “It looks sloppy,” 
she says. After 20 minutes of staring at the 
bread sticks and playing with the match- 
es, the executive should tip the waiter $5 
or $10 and leave. Later the executive can 
mention the expenditure to the errant 
host's secretary. 

Baldrige also offers other bits of prac- 
tical upper-management-level advice. 
Examples: even though there are tele- 
phone jacks at the tables of “21” in Man- 
hattan, a polite person does not use one to 
make phone calls in the middle of a meal 
with others. A young executive can use 
the boss’s first name on the tennis court, 
but not back at the office. 

While Baldrige seems more comfort- 
able giving advice on such matters as 
what sort of personal stationery to order 
(use good graphics or a logo) and how to 
outfit the corporate jet (carry the latest 
quarterly report), Mazzei’s approach is 
blunter and, at times, more realistic. His 
advice ranges from how a woman execu- 
tive should deal with the office boy’s crush 
(“Don’t crush it”) to how to handle people 
when taking over a new department 
(“Make no promises”). 

Both social arbiters offer guidance that 
would never have been needed in an earlier 
era. It is perfectly all right, Mazzei assures 
readers, to refuse a gift of cocaine or some 
other illicit drug from a business asso- 
ciate—but be polite. Baldrige adds that, to 
avoid making the person uncomfortable, 
the corporate class act would be to hint that 
you use drugs—but not this one. The two 
also agree that anyone who plays the radio 
while working should get a Walkman if a 
co-worker objects to the noise. 

Between women’s lib and gay lib, the 
sexual twists at the modern office can get 
grotesque. Mazzei devotes a chapter to 
“Women at Work” and another to “When 
Cupid Gets Stupid.” Among his guide- 
lines: do not compliment women for 
wearing appropriate business dress; be 
sure to tell your employer if you are bring- 
ing a gay lover toa formal company occa- 
sion. Mazzei offers a couple of pages of 
suggestions on the issue of a kiss on the 
cheek, warning that it can often end up 
with “a clash of eyeglass frames and a lot 
of confusion.” When conducting an office 
affair, Mazzei recommends discretion and 
closed doors. He suggests that anyone 
who walks in on two co-workers should 
beat a hasty retreat and pretend that he 
saw nothing. Mazzei warns that sex on 
business trips is particularly hazardous. 
“Some nighttime behavior at conventions 
can take on the look of a cheap bedroom 
farce.” But if someone cannot restrain 
himself or herself, Mazzei advises bring- 
ing along a companion. Or, barring that, 
a 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 























Ex-hostages and their lawyer after announcing planned lawsuits 


Delving into Deep Pockets 
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earing combat fatigues and toting a 

22-cal. rifle, Robert Wickes, 24, 
stormed into a junior high school social- 
studies class in Brentwood, N.Y., one day 
last month and took 22 pupils hostage. By 
the time the subsequent confrontation 
ended nine hours later, Wickes, a recently 
fired substitute monitor, had critically 
wounded one student, nicked the school 
principal in the faceand shot himself dead. 
Within a week, the Brentwood school dis- 
trict was under siege once again, this time 
by lawyers announcing they would file 
suits on behalf of some of the children held 
hostage. So far, the parents of five students 
are readying claims seeking $8.5 million in 
damages. Says Lawyer Frank Puglisi: 
“We're charging carelessness and negli- 
gence on the part of the school district in 
imposing this deranged teacher's aide 
upon students at the school.” 

The aftermath of the Brentwood trag- 
edy follows a well-established and in- 
creasingly worrisome pattern in civil law: 
lawsuits aimed at wealthy or well-insured 
third parties rather than the people di- 
rectly responsible for harmful acts. Says 
Professor Gary Schwartz of U.C.L.A.’s law 
school: “Robbers and muggers do not 
have liability insurance, and they do not 
have assets. The job of the lawyer is not 
simply to find the negligent party but the 
negligent solvent party.” Russell Moran, 
editor of the New York Jury Verdict Re- 
porter, puts it more bluntly: “A good law- 
yer will try to find anyone in gunshot 
range who has the ability to pay.” 

Delving into deep pockets traces back 
to common-law principles. But such 
third-party suits have recently proliferat- 
ed in the US., partly because some new 
laws have encouraged them. For exam- 
| Ple, so-called dram-shop statutes, which 











Victims are going after richer third parties for damages 


have become widespread in the past two 
decades, hold bar owners responsible in 
many cases for the actions of an intoxicat- 
ed patron after he has left the premises. 
At the same time, liberalizing court deci- 
sions have made more and more institu- 
tions open to lawsuits for the conduct of 
others. Among the favorite targets: apart- 
ment- and office-building landlords, ho- 
tels, hospitals, schools, manufacturers and 
municipal transit systems. 

The propensity to bring such suits has 
been spurred by news of large victories. 
The most famous case involved Singer 
Connie Francis, who was raped at a How- 
ard Johnson's motel on Long Island, 
N_Y., in 1974. She charged that the motel- 
room lock was faulty; a jury awarded her 
$2.5 million in damages. Some recent de- 
cisions also involve whopping sums, and 
somewhat unlikely defendants. In Cali- 
fornia, a drunken driver plowed into the 
rear end of a station wagon parked on the 
shoulder of a freeway; the wagon had 
been left without lights by a police officer 
who was arresting its driver. The passen- 
gers riding with the drunk sued him and 
also the state, which had to ante up 
$2 million in damages. In 1978 a student 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology threw acid in the face of his former 
girlfriend at her New York City resi- 
dence. She sued the building owner and its 
security firm as well as her assailant’s 
school, charging that M.L.T. psychiatrists 
who had been counseling the youth 
should have warned her of the danger. 
The jury’s verdict: a total of $10.3 million 
in damages from all three sources. 

The size of an award is influenced by 
many factors—for one, the jury's percep- 
tion of who will be paying. In suits 
brought against subway or bus authorities 


| the deeper pocket: the Brentwood, N.Y., 





by crime victims, says Chicago Attorney 
Philip Corboy, “jurors recognize that it’s 
their own tax dollars that pay for the 
award.” And a juror’s financial status 
may matter. Says New York’s Moran: 
“The banker in Westchester won't give 
you a nickel, while Bronx jurors will give 
you the courthouse.” 

When critics complain that such prec- 
edent-busting verdicts make little sense, 
plaintiffs’ attorneys like C harles Kavalaris 
of San Jose, Calif., reply: “The innocent 
victim of an accident should have some- 
where to go if he can prove liability. If you 
look at it through the eyes of a quadriple- 
gic, it’s a fairly simple question to answer.” 
Defendants’ lawyers, on the other hand, 
fume. Attorney Stephen Newton of Moun- 
tain View, Calif., recently settled a claim 
by a victim who was paralyzed for life in an 
auto accident. Newton, representing a 
trucking company whose driver was essen- 
tially a bystander to the collision, did not 
believe his client was to blame but did not 
want to risk a jury verdict. Says he: “It’s a 
form of economic oppression.” 

Liability laws are a hodgepodge 
across the nation. Generally, however, ifa 
number of defendants contributed to the 
plaintiff's injury, he can seek full recovery 
from one or more of them. In a few states, 
a case can be thrown out if a plaintiff's 
carelessness contributed even slightly to 
the injury. Most states reduce the amount 
of the judgment in proportion to the 
plaintiff's negligence. But the long-term 
trend toward making it easier for plain- 
tiffs to sue has not yet turned around. A 
bill to limit liability was voted down by a 
committee of the California legislature 
two weeks ago. 


Pw third-party defendants are 
frustrated. “They can’t even protect 
the President of the U.S. with all his Se- 
cret Service guards,” says Atlanta Litiga- 
tor Oscar Persons. “How do they expect 
the owner of a hotel to protect each and 
every one of his guests?” Prison authori- 
ties, for example, could soon face such a 
legal quagmire as a result of acquired im- 
mune-deficiency syndrome, the mysteri- 
ous disease prevalent among homosexuals 
and heroin addicts. May a government be 
sued if a prisoner contracts AIDS while in 
custody? What actions might a court later 
decide should have been taken to protect 
inmates, many of whom are drug abusers 
or engage in homosexual activity? 

The motto for potential defendants 
today is “Be prepared.” Some corpora- 
tions are setting up million-dollar escrow 
funds to pay damage claims. Others are 
increasing their insurance coverage. One 
worried potential defendant upped its 
coverage last year from $5 million to 
$25.5 million. The prudent possessor of 


school district. —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Geoffrey Quinn/New York and 
Dianna Waggoner/San Francisco 
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Casio 


For years, Casio has been 
known for giving musicians more 
sound per pound. And our latest 
portable keyboards carry on this 
tradition e 

Take our 1% po DOC siotone MT- 

; about 5% pounds eac 


re using. Plus, the PT-30 gives 
u the ability to store your melodies 


risp, digital s 
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more flexibility, with 768 rhythms to 
accompany its 80 instrument 
sounds 

Even if the size of your 
budget, or your talent, isn't as big 
as you'd like, there's a Casio 
Keyboard that'll make them both 
seem larger. 
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Trust Channel 11 
to bring you television 
that is worth your while! 
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at ely on Channel 11 for lively, intelligent television that won't waste your time. For the best 
in entertainment, documentaries, and special interest programming. For Masterpiece 
Theatre, The MacNeil/Lehrer Report, Nova, Great Performances, SoundStage, Enterprise, 
Over Easy, The Electric Company. In Chicago, Channel 11 is viewer-supported television. Your 
subscription keeps it strong, innovative, and refreshingly independent. Subscribe today! In fact, 
if you would agree that Channel 11 is indeed worthwhile, wouldn't you also agree that a sub- 
scription to Channel 11 is one of the best investments you can make? 
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We warm more nights than any other brandy in ae 


Christian Brothers Brandy 


Worldwide Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., San Francisco, California, U.S.A. Brandy Proof 






















he golden age of California 
Chardonnay is upon us 
Though this grape is a nayve 
of the Burgundy region of Francq 
Chardonnay is now firmly rooted Sa 
the re@igoil of the Sonoma Valley. 
Here fproduces a white wine of 


worldagiass quality and reputation 


A 


Ager we have picked the grapes 
at Opsimum maturity and cold- 
fermented the wine to dryness, 
Chafdonnay is then elevated to 
greagmess by the judicious use of oak 
bartel aging 

Following an extensive two year 
barfebexperiment, we selected 
Frenteh Nevers oak barrels to lend 
thé@esired character and 
complexity to our 1981 Proprietor’s 
Reserve Chardonnay. The wine is 
made in a style that complements 
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food. Ripe appagand Citrus aromas 
are followed by rich varietal flavors 
carefully balanced to the oak. The 
finish is classic Chardonnay, full 
and spicy. 
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The full flavor of Chardonnay 
makes it an ideal complement to 
seafood, veal, turkey and chicken. 
Also, my wife Vicki and I enjoy our 
Chardonnay as an aperitif wine, 
served with sliced cheeses and fruit. 


food is the mogfgraéetul expression 
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recipes to enhami¢e the unique 
vines. One of my 
bd Fish Steaks, 
asoned with an 


feivir laces ae 
favorites is G7 
Sonoma Styles 
unusual b ento, parsley, 
watercress and garlic, the light Prats | 
spicy flavors ofthis dish are a perfect 
match for Chardonnay 

If you would@like to sample some 
of our Chard 
learn more a 
to the address 
brochure, 4 
Chardonnay!" We veeitemeet(eyy 
sharing them with you 

Discover Sebastiani Vineyards, 
a family winery in the Sonoma 
Valles 


y recipes, and 

ft wine, please write 
a mists 

Cor litemmecere 


Sam J. Sebastian 
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{ t might have been a scene from a TV 
courtroom drama. At the Sixth World 
Congress of Sexology in Washington, pio- 
neering Sex Therapists William Masters 
and Virginia Johnson called a press con- 
ference to defend themselves against 
charges that their sex research is cryptic, 
slipshod and so vaguely defined that other 
experts cannot tell how many patients 
have actually been cured of their sexual 
woes. Have the two ever revealed their 
criteria for successful sex therapy? asked 
a reporter. “Innumerable times,” an- 
swered an exasperated Masters. Did he 
ever reveal—sotto voce in a San Francisco 
bar—that a woman who has one orgasm 
in five years is cured of anorgasm? “I nev- 
er said it,” he snapped. 

The press conference followed the 
second attack in three years on Masters 
and Johnson by Psychologist Bernie Zil- 
bergeld. In a 1980 article in Psychology 
Today, Zilbergeld and Psychologist Mi- 
chael Evans charged that the phenome- 
nal success rate claimed by sexology’s first 
family is bogus. In the June issue of the 
sex magazine Forum, Zilbergeld repeats 
his critique. He also claims that Masters 
met him in a San Francisco bar and dis- 
closed his lax standard for successfully 
treating lack of orgasm in females: one or- 
gasm during the two-week intensive ther- 
apy treatment at the Masters & Johnson 
Institute in St. Louis and one more or- 
gasm at any time during the next five 
years. To record such minimal perfor- 
mance as a success flabbergasted Zilber- 
geld: “I was so floored that I didn’t say 
anything more.” 

Questions about the credibility of 
Masters and Johnson’s impressive clinical 
cures have led some sexologists to view 
their once hallowed work with increasing 
skepticism. “The foundations of sex ther- 
apy, as designed by Masters and Johnson, 
are shaken,” says Forum Editor Philip 
Nobile. “The field can no longer look with 
certainty at the bible. The whole thrust of 
human sexual inadequacy is in question.” 

That bible is, of course, Masters and 
Johnson’s Human Sexual Inadequacy. 
Published in 1970, the book revolutionized 
the fledgling discipline of sexual therapy 
with its unprecedented clinical prescrip- 
tions for treating frigidity, impotence and 
premature ejaculation. Faultfinders con- 
tend that both Human Sexual Inadequacy 
and a subsequent Masters and Johnson 
study of homosexuality are marred by 
vague language and fail to provide basic 
criteria and measures to assess the actual 
number of patient failures and relapses. In 
cases of low sexual desire, for example, 
M & J report a “nonfailure” rate of 80% 

















Sexology on the Defensive 


New questions about the research of the pioneers 


means. By contrast, other sexual thera- 
pists report a success rate of less than 50% 
for the disorder. 

Why did it take a decade for experts to 
find fault with the M & J data? Says Psy- 
chiatrist Raul Schiavi, director of the 
Mount Sinai Hospital Human Sexuality 
Program in New York City: “Masters was 
the prototypical godlike figure that people 
hesitated to challenge. And people were so 
taken by the initial optimism about sex 
therapy that they did not actually look at 
the long-term outcome data as carefully as 





Masters, right, and Johnson in Washington during the World Congress of Sexology 


= Sexes ——__________ 


ation of Sexologists in San Francisco, is 
more worried about his colleagues: “We 
think sexology is a science, but it remains 
a debatable issue. Psychologists might 
look down on sexology and say they can 
handle sexual problems. And there’s also 
the factor of professional jealousy.” 

More damaging, perhaps, has been 
sexology’s seeming inability to shake its 
association with what is widely perceived 
as pornography. Editor Nobile’s interview 
with Zilbergeld in Forum, which is pub- 
lished by Penthouse, appears along with 
sexual-aid ads and letters from readers de- 
scribing their steamy sex fantasies. Anoth- 
er article in the issue argues that the rela- 
tionship between Batman and Robin is 
probably homosexual. Nobile considers 
Masters’ claim that Forwm is an inappro- 
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“None of us are voyeurs. This is a serious business.” 


they should have.” M & J’s defenders 
stress the debt that all sex therapists owe to 
their early efforts. “A midget can see far- 
ther than a giant if he’s standing on the 
shoulders of a giant,” insists Wardell Po- 
meroy, academic dean at the Institute for 
the Advanced Study of Human Sexuality 
in San Francisco. “Masters and Johnson 
are giants in their field.” 


ome sexologists fear that the current 

debate over the Masters and Johnson 
research will be used by “enemies” to dis- 
credit the whole arena of sexual inquiry. 
“The public wants to find us bad, and that 
includes some of the media,” says Mary 
Calderone, a noted expert on family plan- 
ning and sex education. “There is a ten- 
dency to snigger. They report that we go 
around telling each other about our sex 
lives. We don’t do that. None of us are 
voyeurs. This is a serious business. We've 
been serious about it for years.” Lewis 


| Without explaining precisely what that | Durham, executive director of the Associ- 
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priate place to debate Zilbergeld’s charges 
to be “the last refuge of a scoundrel. Dr. 
Masters’ work has appeared in Forum as 
recently as last December, and he offered 
through his spokesman to be interviewed 
by Forum for $3,000, and I didn’t take him 
up on it.” Johnson last week flatly denied 
that either she or Masters sought payment 
for an interview. 

If Masters refused to answer his critics 
in Forum, he was much more forthcoming 
at the congress. At a panel meeting an hour 
before the press conference, Masters and 
Johnson released a printed version, perhaps 
the first, of criteria for their studies. Among 
the standards for successful treatment: 
three erections in every four attempts in 
cases of impotence; two orgasms in every 
four tries for anorgasmic women. Said Zil- 
bergeld derisively: “After 13 years and all 
this pressure, their standards are finally on 
the record.” —By Guy D. Garcia. Reported 


by June Morrall/San Francisco and Jack E. 
White/New York 


























Space 








| Sally’s Joy Ride into the Sky 





of those ancient Babylonian pyramids 
| made up of a dizzy progression of steps and 
ledges ... The idea was to prove at every 
foot of the way that you were one of the 
elected and anointed ones who had the 
right stuff and could move higher and 
higher and even—utltimately, God willing, 
one day—that you might be able to join 
| that special few at the very top, the 
very Brotherhood of the Right Stuff 
itself. 
—Tom Wolfe, The Right Stuff 


rotherhood indeed! True, 
¥ those male jet jockeys opened 
the space age with daredevil 

rides in rinky-dink tin capsules and 
kangaroo hops across the lunar 
wasteland. But move over, buddy. 
The women are coming, breaching 
that old space boys’ club and burst- 
ing into what Ms. magazine sardoni- 
cally calls NASA’s world of “flaming, 
phallic rockets.” During the next 
shuttle launch, sitting right there be- 
hind the skipper and his co-pilot, 
watching those blinking dials and 
video displays with her eagle eyes, 
will be Sally Kristen Ride, 32, former 
schoolgirl tennis star, Ph.D. in phys- 
ics, cool, witty and attractive, and 
the possessor of just about as much of 
the Right Stuff as any man who ever 
preceded her into space. 
NASA, to be sure, is keeping its 
bureaucratic composure; there has 
been no flamboyant talk about one 
giant step for womankind. The fact 
that Sally Ride will be drifting in the 
cosmos, the first American woman 
in space, gets only the barest men- 
tion in the press handout for the up- 
coming flight of the Challenger, 


Acareer in flying was like climbing one | 


In cockpit of shuttle trainer, Ride seems raring to go 


in to get a chance to fly as soon as I could.” | 
Certainly there is nothing intrinsically ex- 

traordinary about her achievement. Wom- 

en have been doing just about everything | 
else in recent years, even piloting jet air- 
craft as big or bigger than the shuttle. So 
why not space? Indeed, in a Marxist-Le- 
ninist bow to women’s lib, the Soviets 
launched a woman cosmonaut precisely 20 









SHELLY KATZ——BLACK STAR 


Sally's ride—the word play is irresist- 


The first American woman to fly in space shows she has got the Right Stuff | 


ible—is, however, only one sign of a major | 


change in what can no longer properly be 
called the U.S. manned space program. In 
fact, the elite circle has all but become a 
melting pot. Among its 78 members, there 
are now four blacks, two Jews and one nat- 
uralized American who happens to be part 
Chinese. Two Europeans, a German and a 
Dutchman, are training for a shuttle 
flight later this year. But NASA 


about its past neglect. 

Explains Christopher Kraft, 
s former director of the Johnson 
Space Center: “There were no wom- 
en in the beginning because they 
didn’t meet the qualifications. The 
men were all test pilots. They were 
used to life-and-death situations 
and put their lives on the line every 
day.” In other words, the space 
agency did not believe it could find 
female pilots good enough to handle 
the challenge of space flight. 


ll that is now chauvinist histo- 
A: Moreover, much of the 

daredevil aspect has gone out 
of space travel. No longer are astro- 
nauts subjected to bone-crunching 
lift-offs or breathtaking splash- 
downs into the Pacific. The shuttle 
has made the going easy. NASA is 
even talking of inviting ordinary 
folk along for rides. Marvels Kraft: 
“They're flying in  shirtsleeves.” 
Along with the improving condi- 
tions has come a change of empha- 
sis. The object is not simply getting 
into orbit but actually working 
there. As a result, says veteran Di- 
rector of Flight Operations George 
Abbey, “the pilot’s job is no longer 





scheduled for Saturday morning, 
June 18. NASA’s flacks spend most of 
their energy detailing much more mun- 
dane aspects of the seventh shuttle mis- 
sion: that it will carry aloft two more com- 
munications satellites, one Canadian, the 
other Indonesian; that the five-man 
(oops!) -member crew will be the largest 


the 100-ton craft will glide to a landing for 


Florida’s Kennedy Space Center rather 
than on the Western deserts, where there 
is more room for error. 

Team player that she is, Ride insists 
that her participation in the flight, which 
will pack her intoa small, camper-size cab- 
in fora week with four men, is “no big deal.” 
Says she: “I didn’t come into the space pro- 
gram to be the first woman in space. I came 


56 a 








yet launched in any space vehicle; and that | 
L( | flight has gripped the public fancy. She 
the first time on a new three-mile strip at | 


Breaching the barriers ofan elite old boys’ club. 


years ago, though a second did not follow 
until last summer (see box). “It’s too bad,” 
scowls Ride, “that society isn’t to the point 
yet where the country could just send upa 
woman astronaut and nobody would think 
twice about it.” 

Still, whether she likes it or not, her 


has been interviewed again and again by 
newspapers and television. Last week ata 
White House luncheon for the Challenger 
crew—the only one given so far before a 
shuttle flight—President Reagan gave her 
an extra share of his attention. Nothing, it 
seems, symbolizes the progress of Ameri- 
can women in the past decade quite so 
much as the vision of a female astronaut 
climbing toward the stars. 
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the prime job.” Increasingly, the re- 
sponsibilities of a mission—and in- 
deed the entire shuttle program—will fall 
upon a new breed of astronauts called mis- 
sion specialists 

Being one of those pioneers is more 
important to Ride than all the first-fe- 
male flutter. Like her, the specialists are 
being recruited largely from the ranks of 
young scientists. It will be their job to per- 
form in orbit the complex tasks that NASA 
envisions, including experiments aboard 
the European-built Spacelab, a self-con- 
tained laboratory that will be carried in 
the shuttle’s cargo hold later in the year. 
Already under way in earlier flights are a 
wide range of experiments, from creating 
superpure pharmaceuticals to growing 
near perfect crystals for the electronics 
industry. Indeed NASA hopes to show by 


seems to feel no particular guilt | 
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such work that the shuttle, 


| der criticism as economically 
unviable, will eventually more 
than repay the original $10 bil- 
lion investment. Mission-spe- 
cialist skills will also play a 
key role in what NASA hopes to 
make its next major project: 
the establishment of a perma- 
nent station in orbit where 
men and women can work for 
weeks or even months at a 
time. 

As a mission specialist, 
Ride will not pilot the shuttle. 
On takeoff and landing, she 
will sit just behind Challeng- 
er’s commander, Bob Crippen, 
45, who flew on the initial 
shuttle flight and is the first 
to get a second shuttle mis- 


Hauck, 42, a rookie. Monitor- 

ing the flood of data from the instrument 
panel, Ride will in effect be the flight en- 
gineer. If an emergency occurs, she will 
suggest special corrective procedures. But 
Ride’s primary responsibility will come 
later, when she is set to operate the shut- 





tle’s 50-ft.-long mechanical arm, or Re- | 


mote Manipulator System. 


picker-like device will be used to play 
an intriguing game of extraterrestrial 
catch that could be crucial to the shuttle’s 
future. The arm will hoist a specially de- 
signed payload out of the big cargo bay 
and toss it overboard; then, after the shut- 
tle swoops around the temporary satellite 


The experiment is a test of the shuttle’s 
ability to retrieve and repair ailing satel- 
lites; at least one of those now in orbit will 
get shuttle-delivered doctoring on a future 
mission if Ride is successful. 

She ought to be, having spent three 
years mastering the finicky Canadian- 
built contraption. In long sessions with 
the builders, she even helped work out 
corrective procedures in case of a break- 
| down. One reason Ride won a seat on the 
flight is that she and another crewmate, 
Mission Specialist John Fabian, 44, are 
NASA’s premier operators of the arm. Says 
Abbey: “She and Fabian are probably 
equally good.” 

Ride’s origins are as all-American as 
her achievements. She grew up in Encino, 
Calif., a Los Angeles suburb, reading a lot 
of science fiction as well as Nancy Drew 
and James Bond. Her father Dale taught 
political science at Santa Monica College; 
her mother Joyce stayed home with Sally 
and her younger sister Karen. Neither par- 
ent pushed her in any particular direction, 
“except to make sure I studied and brought 
home the right kind of grades.” 

By junior high school, Sally had be- 
come good enough in tennis to achieve 
national ranking. She also won a partial 
scholarship to Westlake, a girls’ private 
school in Los Angeles. There, largely 
through the inspiration of a physiology 








which has recently come un- _— 


On the mission’s fifth day, the cherry- | 


for some nine hours, Ride and her unique | 
arm will try to grapple it back on board. | 








Flight symbol, above, and Challenger 
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Entering a world of flaming, phallic rockets. 






sion, and Co-Pilot Frederick Astronauts (from left) Thagard, Ride, Crippen, Fabian and Hauck 





Steacher from U.C.L.A., she 
scaught the science bug; she 
*pursued that interest in col- 
2 lege, first at Swarthmore, then 
zat Stanford, to which she 
Sswitched in her sophomore 
Syear. After two solid years of 
=science and math, she turned 
to the humanities (“I needed a | 
break from the equations”) 
and fell in love with Shake- | 
speare. In 1973 she graduated 
with a BS. in physics and a 
B.A. in English. 

In spite of encouragement 
from Billie Jean King, Ride 
decided to quit tennis and go 
on to full-time graduate studies 
in astrophysics at Stanford. By 
1978 she had a doctorate but 
no job. When NASA advertised 
for the first time in ten years 
for astronaut-scientists, she be- 
came one of 8,370 applicants. 

After grueling physical and mental ex- 
aminations, including a session with two 
NASA psychiatrists who tried to crack her 
now celebrated composure, Ride was one 
of 35 candidates picked, six of them wom- 
en. The other female “Ascans” (NASA 
slang for astronaut candidates) were 
equally talented: Judith Resnik, a doctor 
of electrical engineering; Anna Fisher, an 
M.D.; Kathryn Sullivan, a Ph.D. in geolo- 
gy; Surgeon Rhea Seddon; and Biochem- 
ist Shannon Lucid. 





hy was Ride chosen? She specu- 
lates about her strengths: “A good 
educational background and one 
that showed I could learn new things readi- 
ly.” Abbey, who was on the selection panel, 
has another explanation: Ride is a team 
player. Those who are determined to do 
their own thing, he says, “probably 
wouldn’t be happy here.” Ride clearly was. 
She enjoyed flights in NASA’s two-seat T-38 
trainers so much that she went on to get | 
her private pilot’s license. She threw herself 
enthusiastically into parachute training, 
scuba diving and even stomach-churning 
flights aboard a NASA KC-135 transport, 
whose high-speed arcs gave the Ascans a 
brief, exhilarating taste of weightlessness. 
At first, some old hands in the broth- 
erhood, like Moonwalker Al Bean, who 
instructed the new recruits, doubted that 
women could tackle such “male things” 
as spacecraft and computers. But as Ride 
and the other women demonstrated their 
mettle—actually she had spent many 
hours in graduate school at computer ter- 
minals—Bean had a change of heart. The 
women, he finally agreed, performed as 
well as the men. In 1980, encouraged by 
the female experience, NASA added two 
more women to the astronaut corps. 
Though no quarter was given in the 
training, some sensible accommodation 
was made to cope with the differences be- 
tween the sexes. To adapt to shorter limbs 
(Ride is 5 ft. 5 in.), shuttle seats were built 
so that they could slide like those in a car. 
Optional grooming aids were added to the | 
personal kits of the astronauts (though 
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Ride, left, with Astronauts Resnik, Fisher, 





Sullivan and Seddon in 1978 





Ride pointedly has not said whether she 
| will wear lipstick or powder for the inev- 
itable orbital TV shows). Included as well 
are tampons, linked together lest one drift 
off when the box is opened. The shuttle’s 
single privy was already designed with 
women in mind. Instead of the flexible 
hose used by the male-only crews of the 
old Gemini and Apollo spacecraft, NASA 
provided a wide cuplike attachment that 
fits over the crotch. A curtain is being 


| she did not ask for it, Notes Astronaut 
Mary Cleave, an environmental engineer: 
“Guys don’t like to perform vital func- 
tions in front of everybody either.” 

NASA doctors do not expect any spe- 
| cial medical problems with Ride or any 


added to give Ride some privacy, though | 


Part of a new breed of mission specialists who could make or break the space shuttle. 


other woman in space. Says Dr. Sam 
Poole, the Johnson Space Center’s medi- 
cal chief: “I don’t think women will re- 
spond any differently from men.” Though 
anecdotal evidence suggests that women 
are more susceptible to motion sickness, 
none of the spinning tests conducted by 
NASA has supported the theory. Nor are 
the space agency’s doctors particularly 
worried about the reportedly greater in- 
clination of women toward the bends. 
Doctors say that any problems can be eas- 
ily averted by longer prebreathing ses- 
sions before and after a space walk 

Like her sister astronauts, Ride has 
mostly been treated like one of the guys 
| Says she: “Crip won’t even open a door 
for me any more.” Ever since the mission 
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team selection was announced 14 months 
ago, Ride and her crewmates have spent 
most of their waking hours together. The 
fifth member of the group, Norman Tha- 
gard, 39, another mission specialist, was 
added only last December. As a physi- 
cian, he will investigate a nagging diffi- 
culty of space travel: the initial queasi- 
ness, or “space adaptation syndrome,” 
that seems to afflict about 50% of all as- 
tronauts in their first few days of weight- 
lessness. The Challenger team members 
share an office at the Johnson Space Cen- 
ter. They practice endlessly in the shuttle 
cockpit simulator, rehearsing every con- 
ceivable facet of the mission, including 
possible emergencies. They have come to 
be as close-knit as a family, even to the 
extent of protecting Ride from an overly 
inquisitive press. When she quietly mar- 
ried fellow Astronaut Steve Hawley last 
July (he will fly on the twelfth shuttle 
flight with Resnik), her Challenger com- 
rades respected her wish to keep her pri- 
vate life private 

Ride has earned her colleagues’ trust 
and high regard. Says Crippen, who as 
skipper had veto power over all the crew 
choices: “You like people who stay calm 
under duress. And Sally can do that. She 
hit all the squares.” Her sister, who has 
become a Presbyterian minister, calls her 
a tough, no-nonsense competitor “Sally 
will wipe you out every time.” Adds Molly 
Tyson, an old Stanford roommate: “T've 
never seen Sally trip, on or off the court, 
physically or intellectually.” 

With such displays of combative- 
ness and composure under pressure, it 
would seem that the shuttle program 1s 
in good hands, whether they are male or 
female. —ByFrederic Golden. Reportedby Sam 
Allis/Houston and Jerry Hannifin/Washington 








Coloring the Cosmos Pink 


ro} June 16, 1963, Valentina Tereshkova, 26, began a 
three-day orbital voyage, becoming the first woman to 
break the shackles of the earth. Tereshkova returned to a he- 


she was poorly 


parachute jumping) and, according to word 
fectors, became severely ill during the flight. Indeed, even as 
she was being strapped into her Vostok capsule, as a last- 
minute replacement for the original woman candidate, she 


TASS FROM SOVFOTO 


personally, was a technical flop. A millworker by profession, 
prepared (she had done only some amateur 


— 


from Soviet de- 





ro’s welcome in Moscow, includ- 
ing kisses from a beaming Pre- | 
mier Nikita Khrushchev, who 
held her up to the world as the 
symbol of the new Soviet woman. 

Attractive and svelte at age 
46, Tereshkova today is divorced 
from the fellow cosmonaut she 
married after the flight. She re- 
mains a popular public figure and 
has taken on such ceremonial 
chores as addressing a huge 
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peace rally in Moscow’s Olympic 
stadium last month. But if Te- 


vitskaya, 34, into orbit last summer? 





Tereshkova: troubled No.1 


reshkova’s mission was so successful, 
wait 19 years before they sent a second woman, Svetlana Sa- 


The apparent explanation: Tereshkova’s highly touted 
odyssey, which seems to have been ordered by Khrushchev 


why did the Soviets 


Savitskaya: topnotch No. 2 


Berezovoi and Valentin Lebedev. Savitskaya suffered no dis- 
comfort at all. She did, however, have to endure some heavy- 
handed Soviet male humor. Boarding the space station, Le- 
bedev smilingly invited her to do the cooking and cleaning. 
Said he: “We've got an apron ready for you, Sveta.” 


complained of feeling sick and 
dizzy. But with Khrushchev look- 
ing over their shoulders, Soviet 
space officials sent the reluctant 
Tereshkova on her way. 
Savitskaya’s 1982 journey, by 
contrast, was an undisputed suc- 
cess. A flying instructor and test 
pilot, she is a model of physical 
fitness. She and two male com- 
panions successfully hooked up 
with the Salyut 7 space station 
and spent a week on board with 
resident’ Cosmonauts Anatoli 
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CHEUY CAVALIER 
PUTS YOU IN THE DRIVER’S SEAT. 
WITH MORE ROOM. 
MORE POWER. 





MORE ROOM THAN THE TOP THREE IMPORT SEDANS: 


The Cavalier Sedan shown has 14 cu. ft. more total room 
than Toyota Corolla, 10 more than Nissan Sentra, 8 mor 


than Honda Accord (based on EPA ratings for 1983 models) 
Cavalier Coupe equals or beats Corolla, Sentra and Honda 
Prelude Coupe in room. Cavalier Wagon beats the toy selling 
import wagon by a comfortable margin—I] cu. ft. more room 
for passengers, 5 more for cargo. Our hatchback s a winner 


too. With more total room than Corolla, Sentra and Accord 


hatchbacks 


MORE POWER THAN THE TOP THREE IMPORTS: 
Cavalier’s high-compression 2.0 Liter engine outpowers the 
three top-selling imports (based on SAE Net rated horsepower) 
Coupled with Cavalier’s front-wheel drive and available 
5-speed, it’s performance you can feel 
Plus Electronic Fuel Injection. Chevy Cavalier has it 
Accord doesn't, Corolla doesn’t and Sentra doesn t 


LOWER PRICES FOR 1983. 


That's right. Based on a comparison of Manufa 
gested Retail Prices for 1982 and 1983 model 
are actually lower than last year. Level of equipn 

See your Chevy dealer now. Drive the proof that America’s 





irer’s Sug 
alier’s prices Let’s get it together buckle up 


>nt will vary 
















sales leader is taking charge 


divisions, subsidiaries, or affiliated companies worldwide. See your dealer for details 
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CAVALIER + CELEBRITY + CITATION + CHEVETTE + CAMARO « MALIBU + MONTE CARLO « CAPRICE « CORVETTE 





Remind your father he didnt 


raisea cheap-skate. 
> 





' 


Crown Royal about $4. 
Cheap skate not included. 



































































































Environment 
\ — 
Ab 34 Meselson, an authority on chemical | or mycotoxins, which are present in doses 
uZzZ over ees weaponry, based his hypothesis on studies | large enough to kill a man, let alone a bee. 
r of tiny samples of yellow rain collected in | The Government contends that mycotox- 
New theory on yellow rain Southeast Asia. Electron microscopy dis- | ins have been found in the bodies of Asian 
closed that the samples consisted primari- | victims of Soviet spraying and in the 
Fo the past two years, the U.S. Gov- | ly of pollen husks from tropical plants | blood and urine of survivors. 
ernment has been urgently seeking to | favored by honeybees. Meselson then Meselson was unimpressed by these 
convince the world that the Soviet Union | compared the substance with bee drop- | arguments. Because honeybees do not 
| has been guilty, in Afghanistan and | pings collected around Harvard and | defecate during the winter or rainy sea- 
Southeast Asia, of violating international | found them remarkably similar, right | sons, he explains, a large volume of feces | 
| bans on chemical warfare. The alleged | down to the presence ofa bee hair. accumulates over these long periods. Me- | 
weapon: “yellow rain,” a lethal spray of The State Department quickly ridi- | selson admits, however, that the origin of | 
| poisons. The Soviets have denied the | culed Meselson’s theory as “the great bee | the toxins is not easily explained, though 
| charge, and a United Nations panel was | caper” and stated that its scientists had | he noted that the poison might be pro- 
unable to confirm it. Now, to the consid- | already rejected such natural explana- | duced by fungi that often grow on bee ex- 
erable embarrassment of U.S. officials, a | tions. Spokesman Alan Romberg pointed | crement. In any case, Meselson says, the 
group of respected scientists has offered a | out that one sample of a yellow raindrop | bee theory “opens up the realm of natural 
new theory. Said Harvard Biochemist | weighed 300 mg, which, he said, “is cer- | explanations for yellow rain in a way not 
Matthew Meselson last week at a meeting | tainly more than a bee could drop.” The | previously done.” The problem for the 
of the American Association for the Ad- | greatest flaw in Meselson’s theory, Rom- | Government was that with international 
vancement of Science: “There is good evi- | berg continued, is that it fails to explain | relations at stake, there was still so much 
dence that yellow rain is bee excrement.” | why yellow rain contains fungal poisons, | room for scientific controversy. a 
- : -_ 
When the Mud Ran Amuck 
Boe citizens of Farmington, Utah, will never forget the 
sound. “The trees were popping and the boulders rolling,” 
recalls Steve Moon of the fire department. “Anybody who 
wouldn’t be nervous listening to that coming down the hill, 
there’s just got to be something wrong with them.” What 
came down the hill was mud: tons and tons of soggy, slippery, 
onrushing mud. The same thing was happening in the neigh- 
boring town of Bountiful, where 1,000 people had to be evacu- | 
ated. Mud slides and floods all last week caused millions of 
dollars of damage and the loss of 16 homes in Utah and in 
western Nevada, where a mucky avalanche off aptly named 
Slide Mountain caused the death of one man, the Rev. Joseph 
Valenzuela. Said one of Valenzuela’s parishioners, Tim 
Miller, who survived with a separated shoulder and cracked 
ribs: “I served quite a few months in Viet Nam, and I'd rather 
do that than go through something like this again.” 
According to Bruce Kaliser, chief hazard geologist for 
the Utah department of natural resources, the soil on moun- 
tains in the area is supersaturated because of an abnormally 
high winter snowpack’s melting under suddenly warm 
spring weather. Torrential rains have further loosened the 
soil, which has been tumbling down into the canyons, creat- 
ing an earth dam. As water builds up behind the dams, it is 
:| only a matter of time before the unstable materials start to 
| give way and a mud slide is born. 
The heavy rains and runoff in Utah turned a main street 
| in Salt Lake City into a river, where enterprising citizens 
cas were catching fish. But mud slides 
in towns to the north pose a great- 
er and continuing danger. “We 
can control the water, but the mud 
just goes where it wants to,” ex- 
plained Davis County Deputy 
Sheriff Harry Jones. “All we can 
do is try to anticipate where it is 
going and then get out of the way.” 
Says another deputy, Pat Bird: 
“When it gets dark, nobody knows 
when it is coming or where it’s 
coming from, and that’s when it 
gets scary.” 
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Adding Some Sizzle at A.B.T. 


Dance 





Twyla Tharp’s new ballet highlights a strong season 


hen the curtain goes up on Once 
Upon a Time, Twyla Tharp’s new 

dance for American Ballet Theater, Mi- 
khail Baryshnikov is alone onstage. He is 
elegantly dressed in pleated, °30s-style 
trousers, the kind that Cary Grant or 
Katharine Hepburn used to wear in the 
movies. This attractive, provocative first 
glance recalls Tharp’s triumphant Push 
Comes to Shove (1976); that ballet began 
with Baryshnikov's sidling out in a vague- 
ly Slavic tunic and a sassy bowler hat. No 
doubt about it, Tharp understands this 
Russian-American firebird better than 
any other choreographer. She sees the vir- 
tuoso and the man in exile, and above all 
she understands the star power 

So here comes Misha, 1983 edition, a 
busy man indeed. Into his private space 
a space he defines with whipping spins, 
sudden leaps followed by trancelike still- 
ness—comes a very young woman in 
red (Deirdre Carberry) to be partnered 
through soupy Glazounov waltz tunes 
That is no easy job, since this muse is colt- 
ish and blithely self-absorbed. Three 
more young women (Elaine Kudo, Nancy 
Raffa, Amanda McKerrow), wearing cos- 
tumes that suggest old-fashioned pin- 
afores, glide in and out. At the end, his 
red-geranium partner's having vanished 
Baryshnikov is hypnotized by the retreat- 
ing figure of McKerrow 

Once Upon a Time is Tharp’s most ro- 
mantic piece. She sees what choreogra- 
phers usually see in Baryshnikov: a per- 
former who extends the boundaries of 
male virtuosity, in that sense the most 
modern of ballet dancers. But in the clar- 





ity and fastidious detail of his technique, 
as well as his warmth and amplitude, Ba- 
ryshnikov evokes nostalgia—for the per- 
fumed legends of Nijinsky and the Dia- 
ghilev troupe that first ignited the passion 
for ballet in the West. It is no small feat to 
capture this double image in a twelve- 
minute work, but Tharp has done it 

On a mundane level this Misha seems 
a bit tired, with his loosened tie and dis- 
tracted air. It does not take much imagi- 
nation to see this overworked chap as the 
head of a big dance company 
course happens to be Baryshnikov’s situa- 
tion as artistic director of A.B.T. Develop 
the dancers, search out inspiring choreog- 
raphy, get out there and sell tickets with 
your own bag of tricks: that is a day’s 
work for him 

This is the third year of his tenure at 
A.B.T., which is currently playing an am- 
bitious eleven-week season at New York 
City’s Metropolitan Opera House. His ini- 
tial goal was to create a strong, youthful 
corps de ballet and to lessen A.B.T.'s 
chronic reliance on international stars 
The corps now is an impeccably disci- 
plined instrument, but the members are 
so fresh in their almost votive commit- 
ment that their precision never suggests a 
drill team. At the start of his first season, 
Baryshnikov also picked out a few youth- 
ful dancers and virtually pushed them out 
onstage in important roles. His choices 
among them, Susan Jaffe, 21, Cheryl 
Yeager, 25, Robert La Fosse, 23, Peter 
Fonseca, 25—are strong ones, but it takes 
years to develop a finished principal 
dancer. Of the familiar stars, Fernando 


Elegant symmetry: Van Hamel, Bissell and Gregory in Symphonie Concertante 
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Baryshnikov in Tharp’s Once Upon a Time 


Bujones, 28, Cynthia Gregory, 36, and 
Martine van Hamel, 37, are in glistening 
form and, with Baryshnikov, often carry 
the show 
The company’s strengths are evident 
in the season’s most ambitious new pro- 
duction, George Balanchine’s Symphonie 
Concertante (1947). This work has not 
been performed for 30 years, and survived 
only because it happened to have been 
transcribed in Labanotation (a system of 
symbols for preserving choreography) 
Symphonie Concertante is a reclaimed 
treasure. Set to Mozart’s Sinfonia Concer- 
tante in E-fiat for violin, viola and orches- 
tra, it casts two ballerinas as the solo in- 
struments, the brilliant Gregory as the 
violin, the mellower Van Hamel as the 
viola and surrounds them with a corps 
tracing patterns and recombining in gen- 
tle, eloquent classical phrases. Designer 
Theoni V. Aldredge has fashioned what 
must be the most beautiful tutus in years, 
and when the ballet fills the stage it be- 
comes a superplum paradise. Symphonie 
Concertante is the kind of sturdy piece 
that ballet troupes survive on and that 
Balanchine provided as effortlessly as a 
man sowing a garden row 
The company also has a fine new stag- 

ing of Bournonville’s La Sylphide by 

Erik Bruhn, who once danced the role of 

James eloquently and who is now artistic 
director of the National Ballet of Canada 
As James, Bujones uses his particular ag- 
gressive variation on the Bournonville 
style effectively, and he is nicely com- 
plemented by Marianna Tcherkassky’s 
sweet, limpid, almost blurred Sylph. The 
gorgeous sets by Desmond Heeley are 
drenchingly romantic, but Bruhn ‘wisely 
keeps sentiment in check onstage. A reviv- 
al of Jerome Robbins’ fierce, street-hip 
New York Export: Op. Jazz has corps kids 
of the ’80s snapping their fingers just like 
gang squads of the West Side Story era 
This ballet shows its age (1958) only in the 
costumes: the sweatshirts are plain, with- 
out any emblazonment 
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- Dance 


With the exception of Once Upon a 
Time, A.B.T.’s newly commissioned bal- 
lets offer sober evidence that it may take 
even more patience to build a repertory 
than to school a major dancer. The com- 
pany, led by Gregory and Cynthia Har- 
vey, dance the socks off Interludes, a 
bland effort set to Brahms’ Serenade in A 
Major, Opus 16 by San Francisco Chore- 
ographer John McFall, 36. Lynne Taylor- 
Corbett, whose Great Galloping Gott- 
schalk was a hit last year, has a moody 
new piece, Estuary; once again the per- 
formances, by Van Hamel and Patrick 
Bissell, burnish a dull concept. Van Ha- 
mel, a dancer of wit and grace, has an 
even murkier assignment in Jiri Kylian’s 


Torso, a grim, roughhouse pas de deux | 


with Clark Tippet 
The death of Balanchine in April un- 
derscored the present scarcity of talented 


Tcherkassky and Bujones in La Syiphide 


choreographers, a problem that every 
large company must deal with Baryshni- 
kov tries to be philosophical. “One has 
lived with this a long time,” he observes 
“If one looks around the country, there 
are very few names—Merce Cunning- 
ham, Paul Taylor, Jerry Robbins, Twyla 
Tharp, Eliot Feld. It must have been 
wonderful to be here in the ‘40s when 
Balanchine, Antony Tudor and Agnes de 
Mille were making ballets for A.B.T. I 
wish I could choreograph like Balan- 
chine, but I can’t, so I am patient and I 
try out new talent. If I find a choreogra- 
pher strong enough to take over this won- 


derful company, I would make it his or | 


hers, in terms of artistic direction.” Such 
an event is not at hand, however. Instead, 
what Baryshnikov said in his onstage eu- 
logy of Mr. B. seems to apply more close- 
ly: “He looks out for us and for all compa- 
nies.” For the next few years, one hopes 
that he does not blink By Martha Duffy 
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| FEN by Caryl Churchill 


T iny spires of smoke rise from the stage 
as if the earth were releasing noxious 


brown heath, we almost expect Macbeth 's 
three witches to materialize 

The women who do appear are simple 
farm laborers gathering up a potato crop 
In rigid lines and soulless silence, they 
move forward, whisking loose dirt from the 
potatoes and tossing them into baskets. 
They are harrowing illustrations from Ed- 
win Markham's The Man with the Hoe 
“Time's tragedy is in that aching stoop.” 

Currently at Joseph Papp’s Public 
Theater, Fen is the third of British Play- 
wright Caryl Churchill’s plays to be pre- 
sented in New York. “Infinitely distant- 
ly” related to Winston, Churchill, 44, is a 
no-nonsense feminist whose convictions 
are firm without being strident. She is the 
mother of three boys, ages 20, 18 and 13, 
and her barrister husband tended them 
for stretches so that she could write. She 
possesses a startling imagination, and her 
way with words ranges from the stark to 
the lyrical 

Fen is quite unlike Cloud Nine, Chur- 
chill’s wickedly ambisextrous foray into 
the man-woman relationship in the hey- 
day of Victoria’s imperial sway, updated 
in Act II to contemporary Britain. Nor 
does it remotely resemble Top Girls, her 
study of the modern career woman’s 
adaptive skills at the Big Business pastime 
of cat-kills-mouse. The women of Fen 
seem primordially immune to change, 
though Churchill would doubtless argue 
that they have been ensnared in a capital- 
istic slave pen 

In the east of England, less than 100 
miles north of London, the Fens draws its 


in a brooding mist on this blasted heath, the superb cast of Fen ranges from stark to lyrical 


Theater ) 


fumes. In the brooding mist on this blasted | 





Tragedy in an Aching Stoop 


name from the fact that it was swampland 
reclaimed for farming beginning in the 
17th century. This rich earth is gradually 
falling into the hands of interlocking con- 
glomerates, and the play implies that the 
Japanese may eventually own it. Against 
this backdrop Churchill fashions a kind of 
Under Milk Wood as it might have been 
seen through the bleak, baleful eyes of 
Thomas Hardy 

The unifying element is a love story 
played out against a landscape of doom 
Val (Jennie Stoller) falls in love with 
Frank (Bernard Strother), a farm laborer 
separated from his wife and children. She 
leaves her husband and two young daugh- 
ters. But Val is soon torn by anguish. She 
cannot live without her children and 
would die without her man. The lovers are 
both earthbound and star-crossed 

In between, we meet the villagers 
cantankerous, narrowly provincial, 
soaked in religious zeal and, occasionally, 
intoxicated with a bizarre humor. The de- 
sire to escape a barren, futile existence is 
grimly repressed. It translates into a lurk- 
ing violence. Three children taunt a 
woman said to be a hermaphrodite (Ceci- 
ly Hobbs) and try to impale her on a hoe 
as if it were a pitchfork. A sadistic step- 
mother (Amelda Brown) torments her 
placidly submissive stepdaughter (Tricia 
Kelly) in order to “feel something.” At 
one point, Val asks Frank: “What are you 
frightened of?” Frank replies: “Going 
mad. Heights. Beauty.” Says Val: “Lucky 
we live in a flat country.” Churchill inter- 
prets the flat country to be the death of 
the heart, and with the aid of an absolute- 
ly superb cast, she has composed a mov- 
ing requiem -By T.E. Kalem 
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A shade past the ingénue 
stage, but not quite right yet for 
classic leading-lady roles, Mar- 
gaux Hemingway, 27, apparently 
has to take what comes in be- 
tween. And that means team- 
ing up with Elliott Gould, 44, in 
something called Over the 
Brooklyn Bridge. (1n a singular 
stroke of good judgment, the 
producers changed the film’s 
title from My Darling Shiksa.) 
If her screen work seems a lit- 
tle pale, the Hemingway magic 
returns the moment she lapses 
into her first vocation as mod- 
el. Even when she dons men’s 
clothes in Paris for a fashion 
spread, Margaux seems to be 
aging as well as the wine she 
was named after 


Doing double duty as 
speaker and proud parent or 
uncle at no fewer than three 
commencements last week 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy, 51, 
could not have been more in 
evidence if he were running for 
President—or head of the 
P.T.A. He returned to his alma 
mater, the Fessenden School in 
West Newton, Mass., where 
his youngest son, Patrick, 15, 
was graduating from the ninth 
grade. Next came Brown Uni- 


versity for the graduation of 


Nephew John F. Kennedy Jr., 22 
But it was last week's gradua- 
tion of Daughter Kara, 23, from 
Tufts University that created 
an unusual family portrait 
Kennedy and his wife Joan, 46 
who filed for divorce last De- 
cember, got together with all 
their children for the occasion 
Although Kennedy once again 
delivered the commencement 
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Hemingway: when she is good, she is very, very good 


address, he said he was “hon- 
ored most of all to come here as 
a parent to celebrate this day 
with my daughter and her 
classmates.” 


A tough-on-the-outside, 
mushy-on-the-inside blend of 
up-from-the-ghetto chivalry 
seems to have won Mr. T the 
hearts of inner-city youth and 
Nielsen families alike. His A- 
Team television series is the 
only sure hit of the early 1983 
ratings season, and when 
Mr. T goes to Washington, as 
he has done for the filming of 
D.C. Cab, the wholesomeness 
gets nearly out of control 
Mr. T, 31, plays one of the 
drivers of a bankrupt cab com- 
pany in the capital, who go 


Kennedy redux at Tufts: Ted Jr., Joan, Kara, Ted Sr. and Patrick 


Mr. T on the set of D.C. Cab: when he is bad, he is torrid 


about solving kidnapings and 
helping out old ladies. But in 
between takes, even Mr. T 
needs a little sprucing up to get 
that exterior to look sufficient- 
ly menacing. His haircut was 
inspired by his research ten 
years ago into the Mandinka 
tribe of West Africa. But only 
his hairdresser dares to tease 
the result 


It has lain among the 
wealth of original manuscripts 
in the cavernous New York 
Public Library for the past 30 
years. Now Father Abraham, a 
short story by William Faulkner, 
is about to be published for the 
first time. Written in 1926, af- 


ter his first novel, Soldiers’ 


Pay, the story plots the origins 





of the Snopes family, who were 
to form the center of his Yok- 
napatawpha County trilogy 
(The Hamlet, The Town and 
The Mansion). Father Abra- 
ham, which was the start of a 
never finished novel, has been 
known to Faulknerian schol- 
ars for years. But curiously, no 
one had ever transcribed his 
intricate handwriting until the 
Red Ozier Press decided to 
bring out a limited edition of 
the work. The delay in publica- 
tion was not caused by the 
manuscript’s quality. Accord- 
ing to University of South Car- 
olina Professor James B 
Meriwether, who edited the 
story, “The young Faulkner 
did nothing more ambitious or 
more successful.” 

By E. Graydon Carter 


On the Record 


Howard Baker, 57, three-term 
Republican Senator from Ten- 
nessee and Senate majority 
leader, on whether he regrets 
his decision not to seek re-elec- 
tion next year: “No. Not only 
am I not sorry but I’m now ac- 
tively engaged in negotiations 
to try to gain time off for good 
behavior.” 


Jan Scruggs, 33, president of 
Washington’s Viet Nam Veter- 
ans Memorial Fund, on why 
his organization agreed to reg- 
ulations that would keep dem- 
onstrators at a distance from 
the half-year-old monument 
“We didn’t want Jane Fonda 
one day and Jerry Falwell the 
next.” 
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and fully independent suspension 
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Goodness at the Crossroads 
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e strides through Metropolis with a 
heavy, sexy gait, as if John Wayne 


had just discovered his libido. A three-day | 


beard prickles the lantern jaw. His hair 


has lost that Wildroot sheen, and the bril- | 


liant red cape has turned a dirty maroon. 
Even the cape’s bold insignia looks tar- 
nished: the S coils like a sinister serpent. 
From every corner of the Big Apricot, cit- 


izens avert their eyes, hardly daring to | 


whisper: Can this be. . . Superman? 

In comic books, on TV in the 50s and 
in two hugely successful movies (1978 and 
1981), Superman has triumphed over 
nearly every species of injustice. The vil- 
lains of Metropolis bang their clenched 
fists against his chest and go away whim- 
pering. Preternatural varmints from the 
planet Krypton attempt to bend his will to 
theirs and end up with splitting head- 
aches. But now, perhaps, the Man of Steel 
has finally met his match: his own rotten 
self. See Good battle Evil in a schizo- 






Pryor: a nebbishy genius gone astray 


phrenic clash that makes for the most en- 
tertaining and affecting Superman yet. 
Superman’s personality has been 
threatening to go splitsville ever since he 
was saddled with the alter ego of Clark 
Kent, ace reporter and consummate nerd 
of the Daily Planet. Clark is every clumsy, 
sweet-souled teen-age boy who ever fan- 
tasized scoring the big touchdown or scor- 
ing with the prom queen; Superman is the 
6-ft. 4-in. embodiment of that dream. 


a 
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SUPERMAN Ill Directed by Richard Lester 
Screenplay by David Newman and Leslie Newman 


<q Enter a triad of villains—Megamo- 


| This man is both men, hulk and hunk, 


and no telephone booth is big enough to 
house the inherent contradictions. 

In the earlier stories, the rivalry 
was played mostly for romantic-comedy 
laughs. The first two Superman movies 
were at their most engaging when they 
updated the screwball sensibility 
of old Hollywood, casting Super 
Clark (Christopher Reeve) as a 
gently bumbling Fred Mac- 
| Murray type and his inamo- 
rata Lois Lane (Margot 
Kidder) as a hip career 
woman in the Rosalind 
Russell mold. Superman II] 
expands on the humor and 
enriches the pathos by 
phasing out Lois and intro- 
ducing a new love interest: 
Lana Lang (Annette O'Toole), 
the girl Clark left behind in 
Smallville. Lana respects Super- 
man but carries a torch for 
Clark. And the man in question has trou- 
ble figuring out which one he is. Soon 
enough, he will have a more serious con- 
flict to worry about: whether he is the ulti- 
mate good guy or the meanest dude in 

Metropolis. 

This is still Superman, of 

course, who is no more sub- 

ject to mid-life crises than he 

is to dandruff. If he is made to 
turn sour, there must be a reason. 


gul Ross Webster (Robert Vaughn), 
his ugly, scheming sister Vera (An- 
nie Ross) and his “psychic nutrition- 
ist,” the alluring Lorelei Ambrosia 
(Pamela Stephenson)—and one neb- 
bishy computer genius gone astray. 
His name is Gus Gorman, and since 

he is played by Richard Pryor, two 
things are certain: Gus will be on 

©" climax, and the film will turn a 
healthy profit before the summer is 


three Superman movies, are canny 


through his engaging repertoire of whin- 
nies and grimaces, demonstrating an un- 
expected mastery of computers, and, with 
shambling grace, falls in with the film’s 
light-comic spirit. 

Webster is the richest, greediest man 
| in the world. How rich? He has his own 
MX missile; he schusses down a private 
ski run atop his skyscraper penthouse; he 
has never worn the same pair of socks 
| twice. How greedy? He almost corners 
the coffee-bean market by directing one 
of his satellites to beam down a hurricane 































Superman’s side in time for the | 


over, Screenwriters David Newman and | 
°| Leslie Newman, who have worked on all 


enough to bring Pryor on early; he runs | 


on Colombia (where, he notes wryly, “cof- 


1 
fee is one of the two major crops”). Then, | 
when Superman foils his scheme, Webster 
uses Gus’ computer skills to discover vir- 
tually all the elements of Kryptonite. It is 
when Gus improvises the last unknown 
element—cigarette tar!—that Superman 
turns bad and fights the still good Clark 
Kent to the death and beyond. 

The film is stocked with sprightly 
gags—from the opening credit sequence, 
with its Rube Goldberg series of mishaps, 
to the evil Superman getting a wicked 
charge out of setting the leaning tower of 
« Pisa aright. Director Rich- 

ard Lester (A Hard Day's 

Night, Petulia) paces the 

jokes to his trademarked 
sprung rhythm and sees 
that they are deftly execut- | 
ed by his engaging cast. 
Vaughn may lack the top- | 
dog malevolence needed for | 
an archvillain, but he com- 
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Reeve and O'Toole, inset: 
meanest dude in Metropolis 


municates the fun he had playing the role. 
O'Toole, whose cheerleader beauty has 
too often been camouflaged on TV and in 
bad movies, blossoms here into that rare 
Hollywood star: someone who can make 
goodness seem sexy. 

One might say the same for Christo- 
pher Reeve. Superman is a role that offers 
as many pitfalls as opportunities: surren- 
der to parody and the part becomes as 
two-dimensional as newsprint; emphasize 
the stalwart heroism and the audience 
falls asleep. Reeve brings both a light 
touch and sufficient muscle to Superman. 
And when he goes bad, he is a sketch of 
vice triumphant, swaggering toward the 
vixen Lorelei for a sulfurous kiss. It is 
largely to Reeve’s credit that this sum- 
mer’s moviegoers will look up at the 
screen and say, “It’sahit...It’sa delight | 
... It's Supersequel!” —®By Richard Corliss 
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Down the Tubes, Up the Ladder 





treats him. Brother Randolph (Ralph Bel- 
lamy) holds the opposite, that people are 
shaped by the manner in which the world 





TRADING PLACES Directed by John Landis 
Screenplay by Timothy Harris and Herschel Weingrod 


n the winter street outside the Heri- 

tage Club, dedicated to liberty and 
justice for all, but open only to Wasp 
males of elevated social and financial sta- 
tus, Billy Ray Valentine (Eddie Murphy) 
is working his latest scam. Black, and a | 
street hustler not quite as shrewd as he | 
thinks he is, Billy Ray is dressed in rags 
| and crouched on a rolling platform. He is 
pretending to be a blind and legless Viet 
Nam veteran, begging and trying to make 
| it with a foxy passer-by (“Ain't you never 
heard of Porgy and Bess?’’). 

Inside the club, preppie Louis Win- 
thorpe III (Dan Aykroyd), the sharpest 
commodity trader going, is reporting to his 
employers, the brothers Duke. This pair 
are Dickensian in their meanness and cu- 
pidity, but right up to date in their desire to 
manipulate people for the sheer nasty fun 
of it. Winthorpe III, it should be noted, is 
Billy Ray’s soul brother in just one way: he 





treats them. Forthwith, a bet is made. The 
Dukes arrange for Billy Ray to be mysteri- 
ously lifted up into Winthorpe’s well-but- 
tled town house, and to apply his street 
smarts to making money in pork-belly fu- 
tures. Winthorpe is, at the same time, sent 
spinning down the tubes, with only a good- 
hearted prostitute (Jamie Lee Curtis) to 
guide him through the intricacies of the 
guttersnipe life-style. 

How the two young men discover that 
they have been had and how they join 
forces to take revenge are the substance of 
Trading Places, one of the most emotion- 
ally satisfying and morally gratifying com- 
edies of recent times. Perhaps because of 
an almost geometrically balanced struc- 
ture, it has powerful persuasiveness when 
it moves the audience to the wilder shores 
of farce. Any movie that can punish a vil- 
lain by involving him in a homosexual love 
affair with a gorilla and make the situation 
both plausible and risible is a picture to be 
reckoned with. 

Trading Places also makes Eddie Mur- 
phy a force to be reckoned with. It takes 


is not as bright as he thinks he is either. 

It is sheer chance, a phenomenon not 
much discussed inside the Heritage Club, 
that brings the two young men together. A 
couple of policemen miraculously restore 
Billy Ray Valentine to health simply by 
picking him up and shaking him. Running 
away, he bumps into Winthorpe, whose 
breeding makes him assume that any en- 
counter with a black is a prelude to 
mugging. Trying to escape this mad hon- 
ky, Billy Ray dashes into the club where, 











Aykroyd and Murphy in Trading Places 





Good nature in the mean streets. 


under the eyes of the Duke brothers, he is 
arrested. The old boys have just been dis- 
cussing nature vs. nurture. Mortimer (Don 
Ameche) holds that genetics is destiny, 
that the natural nobility of a chap like 
Winthorpe will assert itself no matter 
what his circumstances, and that a fellow 
like Billy Ray Valentine will resort to 
criminality no matter how well the world 
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nothing away from Aykroyd’s perfect pris- 
siness as Winthorpe, or from Bellamy and 
Ameche, having the time of their sunset 
years playing the Dukes, to say this. But 
Murphy, using his Tyrone Green charac- 
ter from Saturday Night Live as a sketch 
for a full-scale portrait, demonstrates the 
powers of invention that signal the arrival 
ofa major comic actor, and possibly a great 
star. He makes Trading Places something 
more than a good-hearted comedy. He 
turns it into an event. —By Richard Schickel 



























The Force Is with It 


E verybody in Hollywood expected George Lucas’ Return 
of the Jedi to do very well. Still, no one was prepared for 
the human tidal wave that has inundated the theaters since 
the film opened May 25. The first day set a box-office record 
of $6,219,629, and that was a Wednesday, usually a slow day 
in the movie business. Friday beat that record, with 
$6,437,005, and Sunday jumped to $8,440,105. When the 
week was over, Return of the Jedi had made $45,311,004, 
nearly double the amount of the previous highest __ 
scorer, E.T., which took in $25,030,276 during 
seven days last summer. If that blistering pace 
continues, the film will reach its break-even 
point, about $80 million, long before summer of- 
ficially begins June 21. 

In cities and towns all across the U.S. and 
Canada, fans camped out in front of the 1,002 
theaters showing Jedi. Some were wearing the 
costumes of their favorite characters, from the 
furry Chewbacca to wise old Obi-Wan Kenobi. 
Many families ate in relays so that someone 
would always be there to hold a place in line. In 
Los Angeles one fan even brought a TV set and a 
video-recording machine so that he could watch 
Star Wars No. | while waiting to see No. 3. 














Though a few films, like the 3-D Spacehunter: Adven- 
tures in the Forbidden Zone, seemed to shrivel in Jedi's glare, 
others gained: many people who could not get into the 
Skywalker saga took second best and picked a film playing 
near by. The movie business was not the only one making 
money from the picture, however. Stores selling Jedi toys, 
books and T shirts were also busy. “Return of the Jedi items 
are flying out of here,” said Marian Every, manager of an 
F.A.O. Schwarz toy store in Washington. Pepperidge Farm 
reported brisk sales of Jedi cookies: chocolate for the vil- 
lains, vanilla for the good guys and peanut butter for the ro- 

samesxevser bots and assorted fuzzy-wuzzies. 

; The reviews were mixed, but many in the 
| largely youthful audiences have already returned 
to see the picture a second or third time, giving 
some indication that Jedi may remain a box-of- 
fice bonanza for weeks and months to come. “I 
saw the first two movies only 15 times each,” 
apologized one young man in a Manhattan 
queue. “But my friend Abby saw them 150 times 
each. She even sounds like Darth Vader some- 
times.” However it sounds, such talk fills Holly- 
wood with awe and sets gold chains tinkling with 
| envy up and down Rodeo Drive. If George Lucas 
| does not have the Force with him, he has some- 
thing just as good: millions and millions of 
simatiats | moviegoers, standing in line, eager to get inside. 
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HE HAD PLENTY OF LIFE INSURANCE. 
UNFORTUNATELY, HIS WIFE DIED. 





Today, most couples understand 
how important it is for a husband 
to have adequate life insurance 
protection. But what if the wife 
should unexpectedly die? 

According to a recent estimate, 
it could cost at least $355 a week 
to buy the basic yet indispensable 
services a wife provides for her 
family as ahomemaker. Add to that 
the income she earns from part- 
time or full-time work outside the 
home. Clearly her loss would 
create hardships for her family 
that go beyond the emotional. 

With this in mind, many couples 


now feel it is essential to have life 
insurance coverage on the wife as 
well as the husband. That's why 
we offer several excellent plans to 
meet this need. 

With Metropolitan's Whole Life 
Plus a wife can get permanent 
insurance protection that builds 
up cash values that can be drawn 
against if needed. Guaranteed 
protection plus reasonable pre- 
miums make our Whole Life Plus 
one of the best buys in permanent 
insurance today. 

Or consider our Spouse Term 
rider. If a husband buys a 








Metropolitan Whole Life policy, 
he can add basic coverage on his 
wife for very little cost. For exam- 
ple, only $71.75 the first year 
buys $25,000 of term insurance 
in the Nonsmoker class for a 30- 
year-old woman. 

For more information, just con- 
tact your Metropolitan represen- 
tative, a trained professional who 
can help both of you plan more 
wisely for the future. 


Sqr Memonotten 








METROPOLITAN REALLY STANDS BY YOU. 


© 1983 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, N.Y 


Life/Health/Auto/Home/Retirement 
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Murders in a Medieval Monastery 





THE NAME OF THE ROSE by Umberto Eco 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; 502 pages; $15 95 


hen a renowned Italian expert in 

semiotics, the arcane science of 
signs, sets out to write a thriller, the result- 
ing fiction is bound to bristle with more 
obscure clues, mysterious ciphers and 
symbolic happenings than were ever con- 
jured up by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. So it 
is with Umberto Eco’s first novel, The 
Name of the Rose, a Sherlock Holmesian 
fantasy in a medieval setting. 

Eco, 51, is the author of a study of the 
sources of James Joyce’s language, as well 
as more than a dozen other scholarly 
works, including The Role of the Reader: 
Explorations in the Semiotics of Texts (In- 
diana University Press; 1979). By far the 
most successful of his writings, The Name 
of the Rose won the two top literary 
awards in Italy, the Premio Strega and the 
Premio Viareggio, and has sold 500,000 
copies there since 1980. 

In the US., where the Middle Ages 
are less modish than in Europe, the book's 
popularity depends on how much medi- 
eval esoterica readers are willing to slog 
through to reach the heart of the story. 
For Eco’s novel, fluidly translated by Wil- 
liam Weaver, is not only an entertaining 
narrative of a murder investigation in a 
monastery in 1327. It is alsoa chronicle of 
the 14th century's religious wars, a history 
of monastic orders and a compendium of 
heretical movements. All of this is re- 
counted in the language of theological dis- 
putation, Scholastic discourse and—cave- 
at lector—Latin. 

The author tips his hat to Sir Arthur 
early on. The name of his medieval detec- 
tive, William of Baskerville, is an echo of 
the Sherlock Holmes story The Hound of 
the Baskervilles. In the 14th century con- 
text, William is a Franciscan friar, famed 
for his formidable powers of deduction. 
His companion and disciple is called 
Adso, or in French, Adson, as in the 
phrase “Elementary, my dear Adson.” 

The pair are traveling together at a 
time of troubles for the church. An inqui- 
sition is raging against heretics, casting a 
dark and menacing shadow over the 
whole era. The Emperor in Milan and the 
Pope in Avignon are battling for ascen- 
dancy over the Holy Roman Empire. The 
Emperor, Louis IV, has sent William to 
the abbot of a rich and powerful Benedic- 
tine monastery in Italy on a mission of 
| conciliation. The Franciscan and Adso 
arrive at the abbey right after the body of 
a young monk has been discovered. Sui- 
cide or murder is suspected. The abbot, 
aware of William’s skills at detection, per- 
suades him to investigate the death. 

The atmosphere at the abbey, already 


| Poisoned by suspicions of heresy and un- 
- + 
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‘Don’t worry. The horse 
came this way and took the 
path to the right.’ “When did you 


see him?’ the cellarer asked. “We 
haven't seen him at all, have we, 
Adso?’ William said. ‘How did you 
know?’ ‘Come, come,’ William said, 
‘it is obvious you are hunting for 
Brunellus, the abbot’s favorite 
horse, 15 hands, the fastest in your 
stables, with a dark coat, a full tail.’ 
A few minutes later, monks and 
servants rea leading the 
horse by its halter. ‘And now tell 
me’—in the end I could not restrain 
myself—how did you manage to 
know?’ ‘My good Adso,’ my master 
said, ‘during our whole journey I 
have been teaching you to recog- 
nize the evidence through which 
the world speaks to us like a 
great book.’ 
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holy lust among some of the monks, quick- 
ly becomes lethal as other mysterious 
deaths take place—a total of seven bloody 
deeds. William speculates that the killer 
may be inspired by the Book of Revelation, 
where it is prophesied that a series of seven 
trumpet calls will signal death and de- 
struction before the Apocalypse. 

William’s attention focuses on the ab- 
bey’s library, a repository of divine and 
secular texts that is meant to symbolize all 
the world’s knowledge. No one but the li- 
brarian and his assistant has access to its 
labyrinthine secret rooms. The abbot ex- 
plains: “The library defends itself, im- 
measurable as the truth it houses, deceit- 
ful as the falsehood it preserves.” William 
suspects that the victims were murdered 
for seeking out a single forbidden book. 
“What the temptation of adultery is for 
laymen and the yearning for riches is for 
secular ecclesiastics, the seduction of 
knowledge is for monks,” he muses. 
“Why should they not have risked death 
to satisfy a curiosity of their minds, or 
have killed to prevent someone from ap- 
propriating a jealously guarded secret of 
their own?” 





fter some 450 pages, William locates 

both the forbidden volume and the 
“Antichrist” who has engineered the 
murders. It would violate the rules of 
sport to give more away, except to report 
that the book is the “lost” second volume 
of Aristotle’s Poetics. Book I explored the 
nature of tragedy; Book II supposedly in- 
quired into comedy, extolling it as a force 
for good. This the murderer could not 
abide. As William explains to Adso, he 
“did a diabolical thing because he loved 
his truth so lewdly that he dared anything 
in order to destroy falsehood . . . Perhaps 
the mission of those who love mankind is 
to make people laugh at the truth, fo make 
truth laugh, because the only truth lies in 
learning to free ourselves from insane pas- 
sion for the truth.” 

Critics in Italy have viewed Eco’s 
book as a parable of contemporary Ital- 
ian political life, which has its share of 
murderous fanatics and absolutist ideolo- 
gies. Others have seen it as a work of vast 
erudition, to be read on several levels of 
ethical, political and historical concern. 
More likely, though, The Name of the 
Rose is a monumental exercise in mystifi- 
cation by a fun-loving scholar. The enig- 
matic title offers a clue to his intentions. 
When queried about its meaning, Eco re- 
plied that “the name of the rose” is an ex- 
pression sometimes used in the Middle 
Ages to denote the infinite power of 
words: “Abelard, for example, claimed 
that the rose subsists in its name, 
even if the rose is not there, or has never 
existed.” As a retort, some readers might 
find a plebeian Latin saying singularly 
apt. It is res, non verba, which translates 
roughly into a call for more substance, 
fewer words. —By Patricia Blake | 
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One size doesn't 


necessarily fit all. 


In our years of building 
the leading line of wagons, 
we've found there is no 
such thing as a “typical 
wagon buyer” So we build 
three distinct sizes of wag- 
ons. And, because a wagon 
is still a car, we surround the 
cargo space with an auto- 
mobile that doesn’t give up 
a thing in comfort and road 
worthiness. 





Ford Escort. 





Escort is America’s best- 
selling wagon based on the 
most recent 1983 model 
year R. L. Polk registrations 
It has 27.8 cubic feet of 
cargo room (58.4 cubic feet 
rear seat down). Its front 
wheel drive makes it a great 
all-weather wagon. And its 
four-wheel independent 
suspension, (a feature very 
much absent on other 
American front-wheel-drive 
wagons) gives it a very 
smooth ride. Why not try an 
Escort wagon with the 
optional handling suspen- 
sion, 1.6 liter higher out- 
put engine and five-speed 


manual transmission. It's fun. 






4+-passenger Ford Escort 






5-passenger Ford ITD. 





6-passenger (8-passenger optional) 
Ford Country Squire. 





Ford LTD. 


LTD is our newest wagon. 
It has 41.6 cubic feet of cargo 
room (75.4 cubic feet rear 
seat down). And it, too, offers 
much that distinguishes it 
from other wagons. An aero- 
dynamically sloped hood. 
Plus gas-pressurized shocks 
that smooth the ride and 
keep the car stable on the 
road over bumps. They help 
maintain control for better 
tracking. A 3.8 liter V-6 is 
available with an Automatic 
Overdrive transmission 
option. 





Our most luxurious 
wagon. It has 52.6 cubic feet 
of cargo room (89.4 cubic 
feet rear seat down). Its 
available with seating for six 
or eight. And its marvel- 
ously equipped with every- 
thing from power steering 
and brakes to Automatic 
Overdrive transmission 
and AM/FM stereo radio, 
Also standard is a 5.0 liter 


V-8 engine with electronically 


controlled fuel injection to 
give the Squire a throttle 
response that belies the cars 
size. You can even order a 


package that lets the car tow 
two-and-a half-tons of boat, 


trailer or anything else. 
Families come in differ- 
ent sizes. Loads come in 
different sizes, and Ford 
wagons come in dif 
ferent sizes. You 
shouldn't expect any- 
thing less. 


Get it together—Buckle up. 





Have you driven a Ford... 


lately? 


STABILO 
BOSS 2 







The refillable 
pocket 
highlighter. 


Hand) 
4 fluorescent colors. 
(4) Schwan-STABILO 
For nearest dealer, call (800) 241-7803 


(business days 9-5 Eastern time) 
in Georgia, dial (404) 487-5512. 











THE SEARCH FOR EXTRATERRESTRIAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


ROBOTS THAT THINK 


HEAT THERAPY AND ANTIBODY 
TREATMENTS FOR CANCER 


TRAINS THAT FLY 


A LIFE-PROLONGING 
ARTIFICIAL HEART 
And DISCOVER reports it all —the trail- 
blazing discoveries, the breakthroughs 
that affect every aspect of your life —in 
clear, concise stories and memorable 
photographs that bring science alive 
From the publishers of TIME and LIFE 


DISCOVER 

THE NEWSMAGAZINE OF SCIENCE 
Pick up acopy at your newsstand today, or 
write DISCOVER, 544 North Fairbanks 
Court, Chicago. Illinois 606%. For faster ser- 
vice, call toll-free to enter your subscrip- 
tion: 4-800-621-8200 (in Illinois call 800- 
972-8302). 12 issues just $19.95 
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Clinging Oak — 


WHOSE LITTLE BOY ARE YOU? 





| by Heywood Hale Broun 
| St. Martin's; 215 pages; $14.95 


he doctor looks down and 

pronounces judgment: “This 
child is dying.” The mother’s re- 
ply: “Don’t you think he speaks 
English, you dumb son of a 
bitch? Pack your bag and get 
out!” The boy recovers and 
grows into an excruciating ado- 
lescence. He tentatively displays 
a picture of his new girlfriend. 
The father’s response: “What ° 
are you doing in drag?” 

Surviving in such an emo- 
tional climate was a challenge that Hey- 
wood Hale Broun was barely able to meet. 
It has taken the television commentator 
50 years to recover, and even now he 
bears scars. Yet in this poignant memoir, 


| Broun, 65, manages to salute two forth- 


right eccentrics who “probably shouldn’t 
have gotten married; probably should 
never have had a child; and probably 
shouldn't, after 17 years of marriage, have 


gotten divorced.” 


The child, called Woodie, was named 
for his father, one of the most popular and 
whimsical journalists of his time. Typical- 
ly, at the zenith of a Florida hurricane, the 
elder Broun took his 
sson to a golf driving 
Frange. Swinging a 
nine iron, he yelled 
Zover the wind: 
“You'll never get dis- 
tance like this again.” 
He got more mileage 
from his columns, 
evocative pieces that 
spoke knowledgeably 
about politics, base- 
ball and Broadway. 
Between deadlines he 
founded the Newspa- 
per Guild and re- 
mained its president 
until his death in 
1939. Ten thousand 
mourners attended 
his funeral. 

Woodie’s mother, 
Ruth Hale, was an 
early feminist and first president of the 
Lucy Stone League, a group of married 
women who retained their own names. 
Friends called the couple “the clinging 
oak and the sturdy vine.” The Brouns be- 
lieved in absolute equality of the sexes 
and ages; what better place to demon- 
strate their faith than in the home? Ac- 
cordingly, the boy who ached to be spe- 
cial was instructed to call his parents by 
their first names, just like everyone else. 
When he was seven, Ruth gave him les- 
sons in deportment: “May I remind you 
of the words of Oscar Wilde? A gentle- 





“Woodie” Broun 


- is never unintentionally rude.” 
| There were no curfews; instead, 
Woodie was put on his honor to be home 
on time for adult dinner parties. “Was I 
not,” he asks, “in the sad fiction we were 
maintaining, a co-host?” That fiction held 
him tighter than chains. “I did not even 
sulk,” recalls the author, “since 


honor forbids sulking, but rage | 


ran through my head.” It worked 
itself out through his body. The 
miniature adult suffered from a 
debilitating series of allergies 
and diseases. 

As Woodie slowly pieced 
himself together, his home disin- 
tegrated. Heywood Sr., a large, 
rumpled man of prodigious ap- 
petites, prided himself on look- 
ing like an unmade bed. It was a 
bed that welcomed many female 
visitors. The warring Brouns kept the 
marriage alive by retreating to separate 
houses. Woodie shuttled between them 
until he was forced to choose between 
parents. He opted to live with his father, a 
decision that merely added to his misery 
and guilt. A year after the divorce, in 
1934, Ruth was dead. Broun Sr., a lifelong 
atheist, converted to Roman Catholicism 
shortly before his death at 51. He left be- 
hind a bewildered preppie who, for years 
afterward, wanted only “to set up a house 
where my parents could go on living, a 
place with three floors and a basement, 
one floor for each of us and a basement 
where we could all get together.” 

Whose Little Boy Are You? is that base- 
ment. Here, three souls continue to skir- 
mish in a classic recollection of liberalism 
| carried to the point of tyranny. Perhaps in 
| her reading, Ruth Hale ran across another 
observation by Oscar Wilde: “Children be- 
gin by loving their parents. After a time 
they judge them. Rarely, if ever, do they 
forgive them.” This is one of those rare and 





rueful times. —By Stefan Kanter 
‘Shotgun Satire 
DULUTH 


by Gore Vidal 
Random House; 214 pages; $13.95 


Gx Vidal's novels, plays and essays 
can be divided roughly into three ar- 
eas of animosity. The first is the author's 
belief that Western civilization erred when 
it abandoned pagan humanism for the 
stern, heterosexual authority of the Ju- 
daeo-Christian patriarchy. See Julian, his 
1964 novel about the apostate nephew of 
Constantine the Great. The second area 


tics, which he dramatizes as a circus of op- 
portunism and hypocrisy. See The Best 
Man; Washington, D.C.; Burr. The most 
freewheeling disdain is directed at popular 


sions. See Myra Breckinridge; Myron. . . 





gun satire of, among other things, the 


that draws Vidal’s scorn is American poli- | 


culture, macho sexuality and social preten- | 


And now, Duluth. The novel is a shot- | 
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Thank Dad for believing you were very special 
every step of the way. 


Johnnie Walker 
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Books 


modern literary racket, from assembly 
line romances to academic criticism 
Take, for example, Vidal’s mock theory of 
apres poststructuralism: "C orollary to the 
relative fictive law of absolute uniqueness 
is the simultaneity effect, which 1s to fic- 
tion what Miriam Heisenberg’s law is to 
physics. It means that any characier can 
appear, simultaneously, In as many fic- 
tions as the random may require.” This is 
meant to explain why characters who die 
in Duluth can reappear in a TV show of 
the same name or a romance novel by a 
Rosemary Klein Kantor. Duluth is dislo- 
cated along the Mexican border next to 
“the winding Colorado River that empties 
into palm-lined Lake Erie.” 


M: Kantor is a Prospero with a word 
processor hooked to a memory bank 
stuffed with 10,000 popular novels. Her 
books are put together with pieces of these 
old fictions. But there can be glitches 
“Rosemary's word processor is on the 
blink and she is not getting the sort of 
scenes that Rogue Duke needs. But Red- 
book is pressing her. So Rosemary tries to 
dredge up some Georgette Heyer chan- 
nel-packet stuff. Instead Rosemary gets a 
Bulwer-Lytton trireme, by mistake.” 

Deprived multitudes who do not 
know that a trireme was a three-tiered 
galley and Edward George Bulwer-Lyt- 
ton was the author of The Last Days of 
Pompeii may have more luck with the 
gummy red spaceship that moves around 
the outskirts of Duluth. It contains a race 
of highly competent centipedes w ho can 
change themselves into beautiful women 
or Hubert Humphrey. The aliens do not 
threaten the commonweal nearly as much 
as do the Aztec Terrorists Society, a black 
drug dealer named Big John and Police 
Lieutenant Darlene Ecks, who enjoys 
strip-searching suspects 

Vidal recycles grotesques reminiscent 
of Myra Breckinridge KREMENTE 
Healso programsa lot 
of cultural software 
the racially balanced 
TV news team, the 
English butler from 
Duluth’s elegant Gar- 
field Heights section 
who asks a_ visitor, 
“Whom shall I say 
is calling she?” and 
the ludicrous prose of 
costume romance— Gore Vidal 
“Beryl flares her nos- 
trils inadvertently, an effect not unlike that 
of a pomme souffiée getting its second 
wind.” There are also efforts to get laughs 
from the subject of comparative genitalia 

Duluth is clever throughout but only 
sporadically funny. One might think that 
Vidal, after all these years, would have 
wearied of scourging his fellow citizens for 
their bad taste, greed and unpardonable 
urge to procreate. But his reserve of dis- 
dain appears endless. He could no sooner 
shut it off than a vampire could forgo his 
nightcap By R.Z. Sheppard 
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“America’s greatest successes are achieve 
by those who seek opportunities, not guarantees.” 


Bob Brennan, President, First Jersey Securities 
This country wasn’t built by timid souls, but by men who were willing to take 
intelligent risks. At First Jersey Securities we believe that today, as always, the 
opportunities for investors with courage and vision are greater than ever. If you 
are interested in discussing current investment opportunities please contact us. 
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Music 





| Clearly, Carlos Kleiber is no ordi- 


| killed in World War I, Kleiber cap- 








Unvarnished Symphonies 





Conductor Carlos Kleiber makes old works sound fresh 


is concentration is so intense that 

when conducting Strauss’s Der Rosen- 
kavalier at La Scala, he never noticed the 
earthquake that rattled the giant chande- 
lier. He suffers from such crippling stage 
fright that he vomited onto the score of 
Wagner's Tristan und Isolde during a per- 
formance in Stuttgart. He is such a perfec- 
tionist that he demanded, and got, 34 re- 
hearsals for Berg’s Wozzeck in Munich. 
He is so much the misanthrope that he can 
terrify performers; “I like it very much,” he 
once told a blushing soprano. “I like it very 
much if you would not sing any more.” 


nary maestro. 

Eccentric, surely; demanding, 
assuredly. But, above all, brilliant. 
Like an expert art restorer who 
clears away centuries of grime to 
reveal a painting in its native, pris- 
tine glory, Kleiber, 52, strips away 
the varnish from some of music’s 
most tradition-encrusted master- 
works to expose the vital creation 
still lurking beneath. His infre- 
quent performances have become 
events in Europe: Tristan at Bay- 
reuth, Wozzeck, Die Fledermaus 
and La Traviata at the Bavarian 
State Opera in Munich, Orello at 
La Scala. Last week, for only the 
second time, Kleiber came to 
the U.S. for a series of three or- 
chestral concerts with the Chicago 
Symphony. 

Kleiber’s performances are 
broad, expansive and sometimes fe- 
rociously radiant. For him the mu- 
sical line is paramount, colored and 
heightened with innumerable fine 
details. In the English Idyll No. 1,a 
rarely heard pastorale by George 
Butterworth, a British composer 


tured the gentle work’s Constable-like air 
with tenderness and restraint. Yet a brief, 
Tristan-like phrase in the strings did not go 
unremarked; at one stroke, the piece be- 
came darker, more complex and emotion- 
ally deeper. 

In the Mozart Symphony No. 33, 
Kleiber again strove for a seamless quali- 
ty, but his insistence on lyricism at the ex- 
pense of rhythmic vitality made the mu- 
sic overly reflective. The Brahms Second 
Symphony, however, was masterly. Here, 
the conductor's quest for the telling detail 
paid off in a performance of striking sub- 
Uety, yet one infused with granitic 
strength. “Under him, every note comes 
alive,” says Concertmaster Victor Aitay 
with awe. “That’s why we are here, not to 
play the Brahms Second Symphony for 
the 2,000th time, but for the first time.” 





Probably no other major conductor 
has built an international reputation on 
as small an output as Kleiber’s. This is 
due to his fierce, even frantic, insistence 
that conditions must be perfect or he 
will cancel. Unlike most musicians, who 
thrive on the cheers of the crowds, 
Kleiber is indifferent to the glamour of 
performing. He prefers to stay home in 
suburban Munich with his wife and two 
children, savoring his large collections 
of literature and recordings. Interviews 
are out. Says Peter Jonas, artistic ad- 


| ministrator of the Chicago Symphony 





Carlos Kleiber on the podium leading the Chicago Symphony 


ic following his baton as if their lives 
depended on it, which perhaps they did, 
Kleiber fashioned a performance that un- 
folded with the clarity of a Euclidean 


| proposition, yet had the intensity of a 


hammer blow. Hailed as a revelation, it 
was, more accurately, a literal re-creation 
of what the composer put down on paper: 

| it was as if Homer had come back to recite 
the Iliad. 

It is rare for children of famous per- 

formers to be successful in the same field, 
but Kleiber appears to have inherited his 
gifts from his father, Conductor Erich 
Kleiber. Yet Carlos has achieved his emi- 
nence almost in spite of, not because of 
his father. “What a pity he is ‘musical,’ ” 
lamented the elder Kleiber to his wife in 
1939, Born in Berlin, but raised in South 
America when the family exiled itself 
suisuitd from Nazi Germany, young Carlos 
was sent to Switzerland to study 
chemistry at first. His talent, how- 
ever, proved irresistible, and in 
1954 he made his conducting de- 
but in Potsdam. He worked his 
way through the ranks of provin- 
cial opera houses, stopping in 
Disseldorf, Zurich and Stuttgart. 
Since 1968 Kleiber has confined 
his activity to only a handful of 
major cities. 


espite his fearsome reputa- 

tion, Kleiber in Chicago was 
affable, even humorous in re- 
hearsals, often illustrating his 
musical goals with an apt visual 
image (an adroit polyglot, he 
speaks six languages). Requesting 
a brief ritard in the Mozart, he told 
the musicians that the passage 
should go “like a parent tugging a 
child away from a toy-store win- 
dow as they walk along the street.” 
After the first run-through of the 
Brahms finale, Kleiber turned to 
the sea of sober faces before him, 
put down his baton and inquired, 











A query for the orchestra: “Don't you ever smile?” 


Orchestra, who handled the delicate ne- 
gotiations with Kleiber: “He has never 
worried about his position in society. He 
is a perfectionist, and he does what he 
thinks is right, regardless.” 

As rare as his personal appearances 
are, Kleiber’s recordings are even rarer. 
There are only nine releases, comprising 
four operas, five symphonies and a piano 
concerto with Soloist Sviatoslav Richter. 
His most recent album, a Tristan with a 
vocally splendid Margaret Price as Isolde, 
is vintage Kleiber: a sharply focused se- 
ries of violent encounters, whose accumu- 
lated tension is finally dissipated only by 
the glorious release of Isolde’s Liehbestod 

The disc that first brought Kleiber 
widespread renown was his 1975 record- 
ing of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. With 
the musicians of the Vienna Philharmon- 
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“Don’t you ever smile?” The next 
reading had just the quality of 
exultation he was seeking. 

Such an unorthodox approach was not 
universally admired. Some players found 
K leiber difficult to follow, his beat unclear. 
“He has a rather poor communication 
technique with the baton,” complained a 
cellist. But it is part of his method not to 
beat time relentlessly; any traffic cop can 
do that. Rather, Kleiber strives fora cham- 
ber music ideal, in which each member of 
the ensemble must listen to his colleagues. 
“He is leading the players to a conception, 
rather than simply giving a beat to follow,” 
notes Jonas. Alas, those conceptions from 


| Kleiber are far too few in number. All the 


more reason, then, to prize them for the 
marvelous moments they are and to wish, 
however futilely, that music could be like 


| thismore often. —S8yMichael Walsh. Reported 
by Franz Speiman/Munich 
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Computers 





Short Circuiting Reference Books 





Students are beginning to tap into on-screen encyclopedias 


R arely have school librarians seen so 
many children so eager to get at the 
encyclopedia. At Lindbergh School in 
Palisades Park, N.J., about 600 pupils a 
week read it. At Princeton High School in 
Princeton, N.J., 30 children a day use it. 
| At Palisades Park High School, 15 stu- 
dents line up each weekday by 8 a.m. to 
get their chance to scan it. The object of 
all this excitement is the Academic Ameri- 
can, an electronic encyclopedia. 

The Academic American Encyclope- 
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son, the older and more respected Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica has 30 volumes and 
43 million words, while the World Book 
has 22 volumes and roughly 10 million 
words. Computerization, though, makes it 
relatively easy to update the Academic 
American, and a new version comes out 
every six months. An updated edition of 
the Britannica is published only annually, 
and the World Book is also modified once 
a year 

The first priority for the new ency- 





Princeton High students show off the printed and electronic versions of the Academic American 





dia is carried by the Dow Jones News 
Retrieval service and Bibliographic Re- 
trieval Services, two information data 
base systems. Dow Jones News/ Retrieval 
also carries business and financial news, 
while Bibliographic Retrieval Services 
supplies information on academic and 
scientific research. The two firms provide 
the electronic encyclopedia to some 
90,000 subscribers, including 200 public 
and university libraries and eight schools 
in three states. Customers can hook up to 
the encyclopedia with a personal comput- 
er over a telephone line or via cable tele- 
vision. Average price for the service: 60¢ 
a minute during the day with a personal 
computer or as low as $22 a month by 
cable. 

The electronic encyclopedia is exact- 
ly the same as the printed version of the 
Academic American, published by Grolier 
Inc., which consists of 21 volumes, 28,000 
articles and 9 million words. By compari- 








“It’s easier to type into a keyboard than to lip through pages.” 


clopedia’s developers was ease of use. 
Dow Jones News/Retrieval tested the 
encyclopedia on 25 sixth-graders before 
putting it on the market. Said Richard 
J. Levine, editorial director of Dow 
Jones’ information services: “Our goal 
was to make it so easy to use that you 
wouldn't need an instruction booklet. 
No one has ever tried to make such a 
complex thing so simple.” 

Children report that using the elec- 
tronic Academic American is both effort- 
less and more fun than studying printed 
volumes. To look up the life of Winston 
Churchill, for example, a student first 
types in a few words to make contact 
with the computer and hook up to the 
encyclopedia service. He or she then be- 
gins an electronic search. If just the 
word Churchill is typed, a choice of 
eight items is given, from Churchill Riv- 
er in Newfoundland to Sir Winston. Af- 
ter selecting Sir Winston, the student is 
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offered six sections of an article about 
different phases of Churchill’s life, as 
well as a bibliography. The student can 
read the material simply by pressing the 
number key that corresponds to the se- 
lection wanted. 

Each section is about 300 words 
long. The articles have cross references 
to other sections of the encyclopedia; a 
student reading about Churchill, for ex- 
ample, is steered to an article on the 
Battle of Britain. If the student’s com- 
puter is connected to a printer, copies of 
any information shown on the screen 
can easily be made. 

Academic American, which has been 
used by schools since last September, has 
earned high marks from students. Says 
Jennifer Lombardi, 11, a sixth-grader at 
Lindbergh, “It’s better than going to a 
book because it’s easier to type into a key- 
board than to flip through pages.” Notes 
Adrian Treves, 14, a ninth-grader at 
Princeton High: “It’s especially good for 
ancient history and English reports.” 
Sums up Herbert Highfield, director of 
Princeton High’s library: “If popularity 
indicates success, then this new encyclope- 


dia is very successful indeed.” 
N ot everyone, however, is enthusiastic 
about the electronic Academic Ameri- 


can. Librarian Rosalie Pagano at Pali- 
sades Park High is worried that “students 


| are relying too much on it. I wish they 


would transfer their interest to books.” 
Observes Kenneth Kister, editor of the 
Encyclopedia Buying Guide: “Academic 
American was created under extreme 
deadline pressure. It’s good, but not as well 
written as World Book or as comprehen- 
sive as the Encyclopaedia Britannica.” 

Other leading encyclopedia publish- 
ers have adopted a cautious attitude to- 
ward electronic versions of their reference 
books. For the past two years, World 
Book has tested an electronic encyclope- 
dia on CompuServe, another computer- 
ized information service, but stopped of- 
fering it last month. The company says 
that the electronic version was not equal 
to the printed one because it was not illus- 
trated. Since 1981 Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica has been experimenting with a com- 
puterized version on Mead Data Central's 
Nexis system. But Mead’s service is aimed 
at businesses and lawyers rather than 
schools and families. 

Despite the caution of other publish- 
ers, Grolier remains optimistic about 
computerized reference sources. Says 
Frank Farrell, president of the electronic- 
publishing division: “We intend to break 
the constrictions of the printed page and 
make reading more dynamic.” The firm is 
already planning a video-disc encyclope- 
dia that may use laser technology. This 
would allow a student with a divided ter- 
minal screen to hear a Beethoven sym- 
phony while reading an article about the 
composer —By Robert T. Grieves 
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CD Participations. Merrill Lynch pioneered these participations 
in jumbo CDs. Fixed-rate CDPs pay higher than commercial 
bank money market certificates; variable-rate CDPs float above 
Donoghue’s Money Fund Average™ 





Medium- and long-term CDs. Locked-in interest rates, the 
safety of FDIC or FSLIC insurance, and semiannual interest 
payments make these CDs ideal for savings. Maturities range from 
2'2 to 10 years. 





Zero Coupon CDs. Ideal investments for IRA, Keogh and other 


tax-advantaged accounts. At maturity you receive a lump-sum 
payment of two, three or four times your investment. 


-yieldin 
f CDs . 


Merrill Lynch is the place to shop if 
youre interested in CDs or CD Participa- 
tions. Our programs include as complete a 
range as you can find anywhere, with ma- 
turities from six months to 14 years. 

These Certificates of Deposit and CD 
Participations are covered by the same 
FDIC or FSLIC insurance (up to 
$100,000) available at a bank. 

But when you buy through Merrill 
Lynch, you get an added advantage: access 
to the largest secondary market for CDs in 
the industry. 

If you need your money prior to 
maturity, you can sell your CD or CD 
Participation at the prevailing market price, 
and avoid the substantial interest penalty 
typically associated with early redemption 
at a bank. 

While not obligated to do so, Merrill 
Lynch has maintained and fully intends 
to continue maintaining this secondary 
market. 

For a brochure containing more in- 
formation, call 1-800-MERRILL (ext. 
656) Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. to 
midnight Eastern time. 

talk to a Merrill Lynch Account 
Executive. No one else can give you more 
help with more kinds of investments. No 
one else. 
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Milestones 





Memories of a Heavyweight 





Jack Dempsey: 1895-1983 


H: won the heavyweight championship 
of the world 64 years ago from Jess 
Willard and lost it seven years later to 
Gene Tunney, but right up until the day 
he died last week, many still thought of 
Jack Dempsey as champion. And one 
could not think of Dempsey without 
thinking of Babe Ruth, Bobby Jones, Bill 
Tilden, Red Grange. Other athletes have 
survived to 87, but no other period in 
sport, and maybe not just in sport, has lin- 
gered so glamorously long. The '20s not 
only roared, they remained. 

In one of life’s delightful juxtaposi- 
tions, reasonable people are capable of 
making memories of events that oc- 
curred years before they were born, nev- 
er letting a technicality that slight ex- 
clude them from an argument as rich as 
the “long count” fight of 1927. Failing 
to withdraw to a neutral corner, as a 
new rule required after knockdowns, 
Dempsey inadvertently allowed Tunney 
perhaps 14 seconds to defog his head in 
| the seventh round and go on to outpoint 
Jack for a second time. “The best thing 
that ever happened to both of us was 
the long count,” Dempsey said a few 
years ago. “Half the people thought he 
won, the other half thought I won. 
They’re still arguing about it.” 

Dempsey never contested either loss to 
Tunney, a wonderful boxer but a colorless 
fighter whose unforgivable sins were that 
he read books and beat Dempsey. “Honey, 
I forgot to duck,” Dempsey told his wife af- 
ter the first fight, a line President Reagan 
found use for 55 years later. When Tunney 








The champion comes out of his corner (1923) 





Gibbons was beaten, Shelby was bankrupted. 


died in 1978 at the age of 80, Dempsey 
said, “Now I feel alone.” 

He was Kid Blackie before he was 
Jack Dempsey, and he was William Harri- 
son Dempsey before that. Also the Ma- 
nassa Mauler, for the Colorado cow town 
where he was born on June 24, 1895. 
Toughening his face by marinating it in 
brine, hardening his jaw by chomping pine 
gum, Dempsey set out hoboing across the 
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West and brawling in saloons. “You and 


your opponent would go at it,” he ex- 
pained, “and if the bar patrons liked it, 
they'd pass the hat.” 

Names conjured more romance then. 
Jess Willard was the Pottawatomie Giant. 
Georges Carpentier was the Orchid Man. 
Luis Angel Firpo, the Argentine, was the 
Wild Bull of the Pampas. Those were 
Dempsey’s great foes. Knocked clear 
through the ropes by Firpo in the second 
round, Dempsey came back to floor the 
Wild Bull an eighth, ninth and tenth time. 

In Dempsey’s lore of names there is 
also a town: Shelby, Mont. (1923 pop. 
2,000). The way Johnstown had a flood, 
Shelby had a prizefight. Hankering to be a 
world capital for a day, Shelby constructed 
a 40,000-seat arena for a Dempsey-Tom- 
my Gibbons fight, only to have trouble 
raising the $300,000 guarantee required by 
Dempsey’s rascally manager Jack (“Doc”) 
Kearns. (“Give Doc 1,000 Ibs. of steel 
wool,” it was said, “and he'll knit you a 
stove.”) Barely 7,000 people paid to see the 
fight: the rest crashed the fences. Two 
banks failed. The town virtually bankrupt- 
ed itself. And Dempsey beat Gibbons, who 
was not paid. 

Another Dempsey contribution to lan- 
guage was “million-dollar gate,” his 1921 
knockout of Carpentier at Boyle’s Thirty 
Acres in Jersey City being the first. In an 
unusual result for fighters of any day, he 
kept some of the money. Before settling 
into the window table at Jack Dempsey’s 
Broadway restaurant in Manhattan, he 
tried a little barnstorming, some referee- 
ing. Always he was available to bat out an 
occasional dilettante, like Writer Paul 
Gallico or Financier J. Paul Getty. After 
he closed the restaurant in 1974, Dempsey 
returned full time to being heavyweight 
champ. —By Tom Callahan 





MARRIAGE REVEALED. Dan Aykroyd, 30, 
wild and crazy Canadian comic actor and 
writer (The Blues Brothers, Trading 
Places); and Donna Dixon, 25, actress (TV's 
Bosom Buddies series), who met him last 
year while the two were making Doctor 
Detroit; both for the first time; in Chil- 
mark, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass.; on April 
29. They decided to keep the wedding qui- 
et so it would not be used as publicity for 
their movie. 


DIVORCED. Robert MacNeil, 52, TV journal- 
ist and co-host of PBS's nightly MacNeil/ 
Lehrer Report; and Jane Doherty Mac- 
Neil, 42, antiques dealer and photogra- 
phers’ and jewelers’ agent; after 18 years 
of marriage (his second, her first), two 
children; in White Plains, N.Y. 


DIED. Donald Gramm, 56, aristocratic 
American bass-baritone, one of opera’s 
most respected and versatile singer-actors 
| as well as a celebrated interpreter of art 








songs, who used his sonorous and flexible 


voice, impeccable musicianship and in- 
stinctive dramatic ability to create dozens 
of finely calculated characterizations, of a 
heart attack; in New York City. 


DIED. Alfred M. Gruenther, 84, four-star 
US. Army general who was right-hand 
man to Generals Dwight Eisenhower 


| and Mark Clark in World War II and 


European commander of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization from 1953 
to 1956; of pneumonia; in Washington, 
D.C. Gruenther was able to crunch huge 
amounts of data down to the essentials, 
earning the nickname “the brain.” Rec- 
ommended for the NATO post by Ike, 
Gruenther kept Allied forces in such a 
high state of readiness that some NATO 
members concluded, to his distress, that 
they could cut their troops and attend to 
other commitments. 


DIED. Arvid Pelshe, 84, Latvian Communist 
who was the oldest member of the Soviet 
Union’s ruling Politburo and, as the token 





| tos of cancer; in Sun City, Ariz. 


representative of the Baltic states, per- 
haps its least influential; after a long ill- 
ness. Last of the old Bolsheviks who 
played a leading role in the October Rev- 
olution of 1917, Pelshe worked as a secret 
policeman and political commissar; when 
the Soviet army occupied his country in 
1940, he became one of its new rulers. Ele- 
vated to the Politburo in 1966, Pelshe 
headed the Party Control Committee, 
which oversees the discipline of party 
members. His death reduces membership 
in the Politburo, which has numbered as 
many as 16, to a scant eleven, prompting 
speculation that Party Chief Yuri Andro- 
pov may soon make appointments. 





DIED. Milton R. Young, 85, quiet-spoken Re- 
publican Senator from North Dakota 
(1945-81), who was dubbed “Mr. Wheat” 
for his farm-bloc leadership and his advo- 
cacy of constituents’ agricultural interests 
and who served the greatest number of 
consecutive years for a Republican Sena- 
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Winning effort. 


Like a lot of people, you started by blasting the cover 
off a golf ball at a driving range. But you soon 
discovered that it was less a battle with the ball than 
with yourself. So now, when you manage an 
especially good round, you feel great. Because 
you've won in more ways than one. 


You're tasting success and it sure tastes good. 
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